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NOW! AUTOMATIC “SPEED COOKING” AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 


Exciting New “Push-button” Range! 



















BEAUTIFUL -ANO STAYS 
THAT WAY! EASIEST 


RANGE TO KEEP CLEAN 
you EVER sAw/ 









JUST THINK! YOU CAN HAVE 
EITHER PRESSURE COOKER ANDO 
RAISABLE UNIT, 0 TWO OVENS! 
















Superspeedy Calrod units throughout—with “Push-button” controls in color! 
Your choice of TWO OVENS or built-in Pressure Cooker and raisable unit! 


ens ITs beautiful “new look” to its 
astounding, automatic “Speed Cook- 
ing” features, you'll cheer General Elec- 


tric’s new “Push-button” Range! 


Controls are 10 inches above cooking 
or working surface. Easier to see. Easier 
to keep clean. Easier to reach. (No 
reaching behind hot cooking utensils.) 


Easier to operate. ‘Touch a button— 
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New “‘Push-button”’ Tel-A-Cook Lights ! 
Cook with your finger tips! Cook with 
color! A different colored light for each 
cooking speed tells you exactly “what's 
cookin’.”” A quick signal if a unit’s acci- 


dentally left on! 


there’s the cooking speed you want! 
You get General Electric’s super- 
speedy Calrod units throughout. Five 
speeds—one for every cooking need. 
And so many wonderful conveniences! 
Ask your G-E retailer for a demonstra- 
tion of this worksaving, timesaving 
“Push-button” Range— today! General 


Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn, 





New Automatic Oven Timer! Just put 


your meal in the oven, and set a simple 


“clock.” Your G-E Timer turns the oven 
ON and completely Orr —automatically! No 
need for “stand-by” heat that runs up 


operating expenses! 


TALK ABOUT FAST AND EASY 
“SPEED COOKING YUST TOUCH 
A BUTTON -ANO THERES THE 

TEMPERATURE you WANT! 









The G-E “Stratoliner’”’ (shown above) 
gives you the G-E Tripl-Unit, including 
6-qt, built-in Pressure Cooker, also 
equipped as deep-well Thrift Cooker. 
And raisable Calrod* for fourth surface 
unit. Also the exclusive G-E Tripl-Oven 
(3 ovens in 1)! 





The G-E“Liberator” (same “new look” 


as above) gives you 7'wo Complete Ovens! 


One big Master size, the other two- 
thirds. Each is Automatic Timer con- 
trolled. Each does all warming, baking, 

g, or broiling operations. Terrific 
timesaver! ‘“Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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1 WOOD FLOORING OR OTHER FINISH 


: 4 iain 


3 CONCRETE SLAB 


4 METAL LATH 5 PLASTER CEILING 


Floors that don’t shake 
are easy to build with Steel 


Springy floors that tremble like a mold 
of jelly, dishes rattling on shelves 
whenever someone walks across the 
room—these annoyances are easily 
prevented in the heme built with 
open-web steel joists. 

But vibrationless floors are only one 
of the reasons why open-web steel 
joists are so popular with builders and 
buyers of homes. These joists are or- 
dinarily used with a plaster ceiling, 
and have above them a layer of con- 
crete over which wood or any other 
type of flooring you prefer can be 
laid. This construction forms a bar- 


rier to fire, preventing its spread for 
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at least 2's hours, with the result 


that any fire that starts remains 
localized, burning itself out before it 
can reach the floor above. 

These floors built with steel joists 
are soundproof, too, and immune to 
termite attack. They often reduce 
construction costs, because piping 
and conduit can easily be run right 
through the open webs of the joists. 


And steel joists never sag or shrink to 





SERVES THE NATION 


cause unsightly, dirt-catching cracks 
where floor and baseboard meet. 
Realize that the advantages of open- 
web joists are available at a cost only 
slightly more than that of other types 
of construction—and sometimes even 
less—and it’s easy to understand why 
these joists are going into so many new 
buildings. Not only homes, but apart- 
ment buildings, hotels, schools, hospi- 
tals and other structures that people 
occupy. Open-web joists are one of 
the many ways in which steel is help- 
ing to make buildings that are better to 
live in, less expensive to maintain, and 


a sounder investment for the owner. 


STEEL 














DOUBLE ACTION 


BENIN CUI 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 


STAYS TOUGH / 


Look for this sign! 
It's where you get 
genuine Pennzoil. 
Sold coast to coast 
by better dealers. 








Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 











* Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oi) Ass'n , Permit No. 2 


Talking It Over 





With the election drawing near. 
it is important that every citizen keep 
in mind the fact that there is only one 
overall issue to be decided—that is, 
which Presidential candidate is best 
qualified to be entrusted with the wel- 
fare of our nation and our people in 
the perilous years ahead? That is the 
only basis upon which every clear- 
thinking, level-headed citizen should 
cast his vote. 


*& 





But there are other factors in- 
jected into the situation, and perhaps 
the most controversial is the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Many labor leaders have 
sworn relentless warfare against this 
law and all who voted for it. Last 
month, for instance, one labor official 
announced the AFL would spend $1 
million in an attempt to defeat certain 
Congressmen in the November elec- 
tion. Even President Truman has been 
using the Taft-Hartley Act as a reason 
for the working man to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket in hopes of its repeal. 

Yet the Taft-Hartley law is a bi- 
partisan measure. It was passed over 
the President’s veto with the help of 
60° of the Democrats in the House 
and 48° of the Democratic Senators. 


In the final analysis, however, 
this is the only question to be an- 
swered: Is the Taft-Hartley Act a. good 
law or not?) What has happened since 
it became law a year ago proves that 
it is. It has proved beneficial to the 
public interest, and has shown in ac- 
tual practice that it protects the 
worker as well as the employer. As a 
matter of fact, it provides greater pro- 
tection to the worker than the Wagner 
Act; in addition to safeguarding col- 
lective bargaining, it does for the 
worker what the Wagner Act did not— 
it protects him against exploitation or 
coercion by labor union bosses. Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act a union member 
can file unfair labor practice charges 
against his union bosses. Unfortu- 
nately, many union members do not 
know this, and it is doubtful that many 
union bosses, jealous of the power over 
their members that they have long en- 
joyed, are anxious to inform their dues 
payers of this important fact. The 
union bosses are not unique in this 
respect; most men are loath to relin- 
quish power. 

The Act does not prohibit a closed 
shop or union shop, but it does prevent 
the forcing of a closed or union shop 
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Time for Clear 





Thinking 





by Graham Patterson 


WHAT D'yUuH 
MEAN HE’s ‘ 
Got COURAGE ” 









































































“William Tell.” aw cartoonist Reg 


Manning views Taft-Hartley issue. 


on workers who do not want it. It 
merely insists that the workers be giv- 
en the opportunity to record their own 
wishes—and by secret ballot. Every 
worker should welcome that. 

The Taft-Hartley law also seeks to 
protect workers from control of their 
union by Communists whose purpose 
is not to promote the interests of union 
members but the interests of a foreign 
country, Russia, whose admitted goal 
is the domination of the world. And 
the Russian program calls for use of 
violent means wherever necessary. 


That the Taft-Hartley Act was 
not designed to destroy unions is 
proved by the fact that union member- 
ship today is larger than it was under 
the Wagner Act. That it has not hin- 
dered collective bargaining is evident 
from the fact that today there are more 
labor contracts resulting from collec- 
tive bargaining than ever before. 

In the year since the Taft-Hartley 
Act became law there were fewer 
strikes than in the year preceding. 
And wages today are higher than ever 
before. Every worker—and certainly 
his wife—should welcome that, for it 
proves that wage disputes can be set- 
tled peaceably under the new labor 
law without resort to costly strikes. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has been 


called a “slave labor” law—but ac- 


tually it is the working man’s Bill of 
Rights. On its record, the Taft- 
Hartley Act should prove an ineffec- 
tual election issue to those workers 
who think for themselves—and of their 
own welfare. 
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Truckers on Roads: To keep the 
record straight on the American Trucking 
Associations’ stand on road building and 
taxation (PATHFINDER, Sept. 22), may I 
point out that our Committee on Taxation 
has issued only a tentative report. Final 
action on this will not be taken until mid- 
October. 

The committee recommended crea- 
tion of highway planning committees in 
the states, to be composed of state legis- 
lators, representatives of organized high- 
way user groups and others directly con- 
cerned. It also proposed that the associa- 
tion oppose flatly the construction of any 
toll roads [and] also oppose diversion to 
non-highway purposes of taxes paid by 
motorists. 

Robert J. Test, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Bureaucratic Joy: Re the state- 
ment of Mrs. Kay Dorney, president of 
the Women’s Research Guild, that the 
world needs more.joy and so a Secretary 
of Entertainment should be added to the 
President’s Cabinet to give it to us 
(Quotes, Sept. 22), does she propose that 
joy be manufactured in Washington and 
pumped out to all people by another 
bureaucrat on the public payroll? Would 
he decide what [we] do to be joyous? 


D. E. Haynes, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Democracy and Complacency: 
Re “How Good A Citizen Are You?” 
(Talking It Over, Sept. 8), I had hoped 
you would offer some constructive sugges- 
tions to overcome the apparent apathy of 
the American citizen, rather than leave 
the problem up to each individual. We 
should have laws compelling every in 
dividual to vote who is qualified to do 
so. I realize the cry would go up that 
such laws would be unconstitutional. But 
if you are interested in good government 

-and I believe even the self-complacent 
citizen is (judging from the way he com- 
plains) —then I think you will agree such 
laws would be excellent. Keep blasting 
away on the subject. 


Julius J. Strba, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


e @ I have been astounded to observe 
constant reference to our form of govern- 
ment as “democratic.” Of course it suits 
all sorts of subversive groups to claim 
their organizations are shining examples 
of “democracy.” Therefore, what glory 
does America achieve by the misstatement 
that “it is the greatest democracy in the 
world?” It is a republic. 

A. C. Wood, Philadelphia. 


Searchlight on Tools: I read with 
keen interest “Biggest Blunder in His- 
tory?” (Aug. 25) and fully agree about 
the disposal of the machine tools left over 
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Dependable 


CHAMPION 


America’s Favorite Spark Plug 








Weather-wise ducks are flying south, and weather-wise motorists are installing 
new dependable Champion Spark Plugs. It’s the best, most economical insurance 
of snappy winter engine performance if new ones are needed. New Champions 
insure quick starts, minimum battery drain, and better gas mileage all winter long, 
when gas consumption is usually up. Insist on dependable Champions—America's 
Favorite Spark Plug—because they're tops in quality, value, performance and 
dependability. A quacking duck poster will remind you —“HERE COMES WINTER!” 
Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Usten to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL: .: Harry Wismer’s fost sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 


5 





Oh-Ohf 






*... IMAGINE ME dancing with a scare- 


crow! Hope somebody cuts in. How can a | 


man be so careless about his hair? It’s 
straggly, unkempt, and . . . oh-oh—loose 
dandruff! He’s got Dry Scalp, all right. I’d 
better tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...’’ 


Hatr looks bervér... 


scalp feels berrér... 
when you check 


Oy Scalp 





HE TOOK HER TIP, and look,at his hair now! 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do as much for 
you. Just a few drops a day, and you'll see 
an amazing improvement in the good looks 
of your hair. Checks loose dandruff, too. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Just the thing also 
with massage before shampooing. It gives 
double care .. . to both scalp and hair... 
and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaselin 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


Look for the new green and 
white package—out now! 


Dy Scafo/ 





| as surplus after the last war. However, 








| 





the methods followed [in distribution | 
were very wasteful. The prices were cut 
when it was not necessary. The men who 
handled the tools knew nothing about 
them and thousands of machines have 
been sold at 10¢ to 15¢ on the dollar that 


| should have commanded higher prices. 


Furthermore, very valuable tools with 
commercial possibilities were allowed to 
rust and deteriorate. 

The entire subject is very important, 
not only to establish sound policies but 
to make sure that those tools that re- 
main in the hands of the Government are 
carefully taken care of. We like to have 
a searchlight turned on this industry be- 
cause we feel that our problems will be 
better understood and wiser national poli- 
cies adopted. 

Tell Berna, general manager, 
National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, Cleveland. 


Abbreviations: I think you should 
get out a list of what the many different 
initials or abbreviations so frequently 
used in PATHFINDER refer to. Or you 
should give the complete name. The or- 
dinary reader cannot keep track. For in- 
stance, the “FAO” referred to in your 
Sept. 22 issue. 


Fred R. Peck, Albert Lea, Minn. 


[PaTHFINDER has a standing rule to 
spell out organizations’ full names before 


using abbreviations except the more familiar 
ones such as U.S., AFL, or CIO. For space 
reasons, the rule is sometimes broken in a 
cover caption, -which is what reader Peck 
refers to. In the text of the picture story, 
which the cover illustrates, FAO (Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations) is explained the first time it ap- 
pears.—Ed.] 


The World and Its Food: Dr. 
Salter’s optimism as to feeding our grow- 
ing world (“Can the World Feed Itself,” 
Sept. 22) doesn’t satisfy me that we can 
forget the rate at which the race mul- 
tiplies. Salter talks of 1980, but that will 
not necessarily be the last year for the 
human race, which he is willing to let 
reproduce forever without check. 

According to Raymond Pearl (The 
Natural History of Population), in 70 
years the world may have twice as many 
people as now. Obviously this has to 
stop sometime. Salter suggests that if 
', of the [potentially tillable| tropical 
lands were made arable the world would 
meet its needs in “all classes of food ex- 
cept meat, milk, and nuts.” That is, all 
classes of food, except nearly half. 

Only with international co-operation, 
an end to our monstrous wars, full popu- 
lar support and understanding, and intel- 
ligent population controls can we hope 
for a balanced world. 

Harry E. Mongold, Burlington, lowa. 


Pop, Not Ken: I have read “Main 
Street, Minn.” (Business, Sept. 8) and 
we are now mailing 1,000 copies to the 
leading Minneapolis business people. By 
the way, in the picture it is not Ken Gun- 
derson who is passing out the folders, but 





Pathfinder 
Promotion. “Pop” Zenner helps push 
“Know Your Own Strength Week.” 


“Pop” Zenner. That is the only error |] 
have noted. 
Frank E. Clawson, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, Minn. 
[PATHFINDER’s apologies for confusing 
“Pop” Zenner and Ken Gunderson, both 
leading citizens of Fergus Falls.—Ed.] 


In a Nutshell: In my opinion, of 
the many stories on Nation’s Heritage 
that have so far appeared, yours (Busi- 
ness, Sept. 22) is far and away the best, 
the truest. It captures in a nutshell the 
whole point and purpose behind Heritage. 

Malcolm Forbes, publisher, Nation’s 
Heritage, New York City. 


Analysis: Thanks, no end, for “The 
Case of Alger Hiss” (The World and Us, 
Sept. 8), a lucid and succinct essay. Fe- 
lix Morley is to be commended for his 
adept separation of the merely political 
and the political science elements in- 
volved in this distressing affair. 

Herbert Johnson, Albany, Cal. 


Schools Study: “How Good Are 
Our Schools?” (Sept. 8) should be a 
powerful force in contributing to more 
adequate financial adjustments 
teachers. 

Clyde Hissong, State of Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


for 


ee This 
ingly helpful. 
C. W. Posey, Oregon Education As- 


sociation, Portland, Ore. 


material will be exceed- 


@e On your teacher-pupil ratio 
graph, [some of] the states with the 
lowest population per square mile, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, etc., held the first 
places. Realizing that it is not only pos- 
sible, but probable, that in these states 
the teachers teach not only a few pupils 
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but many subjects and under adverse con- 
ditions, I believe attention should be 
called to teacher efficiency as well as to 
teacher-pupil ratio. 
Mrs. Wilma Moore, Wickersham, 
Wash. 


Theres the wake-up goodness 
of GOLDEN GOKN in these 






e @ I cannot see why it matters so 








much how many dollars are spent for 1 

teachers’ salaries and equipment for pu- d f| ES [ i 

pils. The real issue is how much knowl- won el- avor ry 1 

edge said pupils are retaining. | | 

Mrs. Robert R. Reynolds, 1} 

Fullerton, Md. 

; 

e e Unfortunately, Nebraska cannot 

live up to your classification re minimum i 
years college training for elementary 


schools. We have hundreds of teachers 
in rural schools who are graduates of nor- 
mal training high schools, who hold regu- 
lar third grade elementary certificates, 
and who have no college training what- 
soever. 
Sam Dahl, Deputy Superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
{Minimum requirement in rural schools 
is one year of college or certification on ex- 
amination of high school graduates. In town 
and city elementary schools, minimum is 2 


years.—Ed.] 


ee You rank Illinois rather high. 
But I am mother of three attending 
school in McLean County—and am 
shocked to know that any county could 
have a worse educational program. My | 
children have always attended the one- 
teacher type of school: All eight grades | 
are together. Health conditions and 
teaching methods are bad. Last year 
there was no water to drink. There is 
a poor excuse for a library. If these 
conditions make my state an average one, 
how horrible are conditions elsewhere? 

Mrs. Ken Rosenberger, Meadows, Ill. 





e e You state that in order to be- 


Posts 
come a high school teacher in Washing- 


| 2 rn 
ton State one must have 4% years of col- | FLAVOR?... OH, BROTHER: TOASTIES | 
lege. Washington requires 5 years. Just draw yourself up to a big bowl of 
Albert E. Proctor, Everett, Wash. golden Post’s Toasties Corn Flakes— 


[PATHFINDER wrote minimums to include shower ’em with glistening sugar— 


emergency certificates. In Washington, dinat, “enn cult: tamales ain 
emergency certificates are issued on 414 é‘ 





years; regular requirement is 5 years.—Ed.] | or milk—and have you got fun! | | 
te oe " lieu é What a breakfast! And nourishing? — | 
ee In Idaho the requirement for A great quick energy food, rich in the | 


high school teachers is four years college kind of energy that gives your day a 





; 
with a B.A. degree, and for elementary | zippy take-off! So “break fast’’ with | 
schools a two-year college course. Post’s Toasties Corn Flakes 

Mrs. Doris Erb, Buhl, Idaho. —always crackly fresh in the new 
{Minimum here, as in all states, in- | ‘“FreshProtector’”’ package! 
cluded emergency certificates: 2 years, senior 
“ve school; 1 year, elementary school.— 4 f A Product of 
Lad. 


General Foods 
31 Too Many. Sincé when did New 
York State have 98 electoral votes (Na- 
tion, Sept. 8)? It has 47. 
M. E. Wales, Greenwell Springs, La. 
[Reader Wales is right.—Ed.] 


® Brief letters and photos from readers B o GO! 

on subjects of current interest are cor- | GG, C. W/ Ps 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, |" — Ache. 
323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Call your shots 





on anti-freeze hy don hereld 


You should be VERY SPECIFIC when 
you buy anti-freeze. 


Study the situachun. Study the 
field. Pick a good dealer. Study the 
companies. Pick a good company. 


I did this and lit on COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS CORPORATION—one of 
America’s great chemical compa- 
nies, with strong resources, large 
laboratories—makers of penicillin 
and scores of other famous prod- 
ucts. (They’re no bathtub chemical 
company, you see.) 


EITHER CSC 
ANT(~ FREEZE (S 
FRIENDLY TO 

VY US POCKETBOOKS 





ANTI-FREEZE 


Anti-Rust 





‘col 
“eect 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
17 East 42nd Street +» New York 17, N. Y. 


All right, CSC makes two fine 
anti-freezes; which one do you want? 


TWO CSC ANTI-FREEZES 


One is frankly economical — $1.25 a gallon 
—called Nor’way*—with a methanol 
base. It’s more than economical: it is the 
most efficient anti-freeze you can buy. It 
takes less than of any other type to protect 
your radiator against freezing and it con- 
tains an ingredient that helps to reduce 
evaporation losses. 

Another nice thing, it doesn’t make 
your car smell as if it had a snoot full. And 
another, it embodies an efficient anti-rust. 

The other CSC anti-freeze is PEAK*— 
a fine, permanent type—more costly at the 
start ($3.50 a gallon)—but you can put it 
in your radiator and feel safe all winter. 
It’s guaranteed to last all season in a 
properly prepared cooling system—won’t 
seep—won’t hurt rubber or clog your 
radiator. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





csc 
PERMANENT TYPE 


ANTI-FREEZE 










Z 
ANTI-RUST 
— "'evaPonatign np Bott 
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Quotes 


As long as people will pay admis- 
to a theater naked body 
rather than a naked brain, the drama will 
languish. George Bernard Shaw, play- 
wright. 


sion to see a 


If I am as bad a candidate as Presi- 
dent Truman says I am, I'd vote against 
myself.—Rep. E. W. (“Bud”) 
(R.-Cal.). 


Gearhart 


Graphologists seldom leave sam- 
ples of their handwriting around. When 
they communicate with each other, they 
are always careful to say “I am writing 
this on a bus.”—Helen King, president, 
American Graphological Society. 


Many college graduates are intel- 
lectual dumbbells. They have passed their 
examinations, but in some cases are down-, 
right anti-social.—Dr. Lewis A. Froman, 
president, Russell Sage College. 


I make no claim that the Republi- 
can Party is the source of all good. Nor 
is the Democratic Party the source of all 
evil. There are good Americans, progres- 
sives as well as conservatives, in both 
parties.—Gov. Earl Warren, G.O.P. Vice- 
Presidential candidate. 


What unity the Republican Party 
has, has been obtained by the ruthless 
extermination of not only liberal ideas 
within it, but of men who hold them.— 
Sen. Alben Barkley, Democratic Vice- 
Presidential candidate. 


I was disappointed to find none of 
the leading government and other experts 
in Britain . . . had even heard the word 
“chemurgy,” still less had any proper ap- 
preciation of what it has meant to Ameri- 
can agriculture and industry—Edward 
W. Russell, British agriculturist. 


It is not very difficult for Soviet 
Russia to obtain atom bomb secrets. The 


Pathfinder 


Rep. J. P. Thomas. Answers gotten. 
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Soviet Union has plenty of agents and 
plenty of bleeding hearts to help them.— 


Rep. J. Parnell Thomas (R.-N.J.). 


Gen. Lucius Clay and his staff are 
not nearly as excited about the Berlin 
blockade situation as we are here at 
home.—Sen. J. William Fulbright (D.- 
Ark.), returning from Germany. 


College girls who drink have more 
dates, but fewer of them become engaged 
than non-drinkers.—Dr. Jessie Bernard, 
State College of Pennsylvania, reporting 
on a survey of 336 college girls. 


Anyone who attacks the U.S. on a 
technological level is a complete fool. 
You can hoodwink the U.S. on a political, 
economic and sociological level—but, boy, 
oh boy!—don’t try it on a technological 
basis. That’s why the Berlin air lift has 
boosted our prestige enormously in Ger- 
many. From a propaganda standpoint, it 
would be cheap at double the cost.—Dr. 
Carl J. Friedrich, special advisor to Gen. 
Lucius Clay, Berlin. 


If cotton growers are allowed to 
produce without restrictions in 1949, sur- 
pluses will drive prices down to a dan- 
gerous level.—Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D.- 
SA}. 


I wish for peace in the world. That 
is much more important than whether I 
am President of the U.S.—President 
Truman. 


Proposed Federal grants to the 
states should be studied, not only as to 
probable financial effects, but also as to 
their possible effécts in terms of Federal 
controlL—Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary, National Education Assn. 


We'll win ‘cause we jest ain’t gonna 
lose no more.—Satchel Paige, Cleveland 
Indians’ ace pitcher. 


This is the only country in the world 
where you can get in your car and start 
out without questions being asked.— 


Bernard M. Baruch, elder statesman. 


Acme 


No questions. 


Bernard M. Baruch. 
OCTOBER 20, 1948 
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REMEMBER: 


There are lots of home freezers but only 
one can be called the Deepfreeze home 
freezer. Get the genuine when you buy. 


THERE'S ONLY ONE 









Deeptreeze .t!. 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


3 BIG ICE CUBE TRAYS 
HANDY SERVING TRAY 


FAST-FREEZE-COMPART 
MENT FREEZES 90 LBS 


/ 


/ 


SEALED UNIT—NO OILING 
WITH 5-YEAR WARRANTY 
—"\ 


. \ 
7 


22 advanced features... More for your money in every way 


T THE TOP 


Lo 
Jn“ 
OPENS A 
COLD CANT SPILL 


ASY-TO-REACH STORA 


_— 3 BIG BASKETS, DIVIDER 


VE-YEAR PROTECTION 


NSURES FOODS 


TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 





] ? J Shown hére is De Luxe Model C-10, 10 cu. ft., holds over 350 pounds 
assorted foods. $449.50. Others for any size family, any size purse. 


The home freezer that pays for itself. 
Your dealer can prove it to you... 


Everybody knows you get a lot of good 
living with a Deepfreeze home freezer. 
And here’s something else you ought to 
know. In the long run, it costs you 
nothing to own one. It actually pays 
for itself—then pays you a handsome 
profit besides. 

Hard to believe? It’s a fact. Your 
Deepfreeze home freezer dealer can 
prove it with figures right before your 
eyes. 

And those figures will be for your 
family, your budget, your way of living. 


They will show the sum you can expect 
to save by quantity buying—by fewer 
trips to market — by ending leftovers, 
spoilage, waste. 


Add up these figures and one fact 
stands out. You are money ahead with 
a Deepfreeze home freezer. Get the 
proof, firsthand and in full, from your 
dealer today. 


FREE: Handsome 64-page illustrated 
book, “An Invitation to Better Living.” 
Gives full information on home freez- 
ing. Write for it to Dept. PF-108, 
Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products 
Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 
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This Electtio ‘Fano’ 
plays (16 Tun 


TM (O]\ to, 


Fingering the ‘‘keyboard’’ of this switch 
panel, one man controls the flow of coal being 
washed, graded, and poured into waiting railroad 
cars at a modern mine preparation plant. 

Yes, aboveground as well as below, mechanical 
power replaces human muscle in America’s pro- 
gressive mines. Machinery makes the job easier, 
safer, and more productive. In fact, the American 
coal miner now produces more tons per day by 
far than the miner of any other nation. 

To continue this production record and meet in- 
creasing demands for coal, the industry will have 
to spend over half a billion dollars in the next 
three years alone in improving existing mines and 
opening new ones. This is over and above the in- 
creasing day-to-day costs of mine operation—and 
a large part must come out of earnings. 


Only by such expenditures for new machines can 
the coal industry pay its workers the average 
weekly wage which now is the highest of any 
major industry. Only by such expenditures for 
opening new mines can it assure adequate future 
production of high quality coals. And only by 
such expenditures for new mining methods can it 
reduce costs that are reflected in the price of coal. 

Adequate earnings plowed back into the busi- 
ness will help make possible an even greater 
supply of coal at reasonable prices—to the benefit 
of the nation and the coal industry alike. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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International 


The Cover. 
“dismissed” as President of the U.S. 
and refusing to accept political ex- 
perts’ pre-election verdict that “he is 


Unwilling to be 


a sure loser,’ Harry Truman this 
week was completing one of the most 
intensive campaigns ever waged by a 
Presidential candidate. From aboard 
the President’s train, now in the Mid- 
west, PATHFINDER gives its first-hand 
report of Truman’s vigorous fight to 
stay in office and the voters’ reaction 
to his fight. See: The Last Lap, page 
14. 


=x *k * 
This Issue. If World War III 


should come, how long would it last? 
At most 30 days, say some U.S. Air 
Force theorists. The Navy, less sure, 
is faced with preparing for two alter- 
native wars—one short, the other 
long and perilous to U.S. shipping 
lanes because of growing Soviet sub- 
marine power. For details on both 
alternatives, see Aviation, page 54. 


x *k * 


Next Issue. Soon a giant trans- 
port will arrive in New York, loaded 
to the gunwales with 20th century 
pioneers—the vanguard of 205,000 
displaced persons coming here under 
a new law. Will these homeless Eu- 
ropeans make good, hardworking 
Americans? For an objective an- 
swer, PATHFINDER visits a_ typical 
D.P. family and analyzes its pros- 
pects in the Nov. 3 issue. 
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The same old piano 
with a new kind of fun! 


Find out how you may try the Solovox 
in your own home FOR 3 DAYS FREE! 


When you add the amazing Solovox to 
your piano, you add a second keyboard. 


On this keyboard you can play violin, 
trumpet, clarinet, cello solos, or any one 
of dozens of instrumental solo effects while 
you accompany yourself on the piano. 


It takes no particular skill as a piano 
player to have endless fun with the Solo- 
vox. You can play just one tune oodles of 
new and different ways. With a Solovox, 
anything you play sounds wonderful! 


The Solovox plugs into any electrical 
outlet. It can be added to or removed 
from any piano in seconds. Cannot mar 
the finish. 


Ask for a FREE TRIAL in your home! 
Mail the coupon today. Your dealer will 
be glad to tell you how you may add the 
Solovox to your piano to enjoy in your 
home for 3 full days absolutely free. There 
is no obligation. Also ask for the free illus- 
trated booklet that tells all about the 
amazing Solovox.* 


dolovox 


Made by the makers of the Hammond Organ 
bodbbddbSdbhAdbaabbea 






—— " -) o 


Hammond Instrument Co., 4254 W. Diversey Ave. 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


0 Check, if you would like a free trial of the 
Solovox in your own home, without obligation. 


OD Check, if you wish to receive our illustrated 
booklet. 


Name 





Address 


I cetinatesietinieniiinenytiilintelion 


P. O. Zone. State 





0 Check, if you also wish full details about the 
Hammond Organ. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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"$ob-Rated” TO SAVE MONEY... 


You’ll save money with a truck that’s built to fit 
your job. Any truck that’s too big for its job, 
will waste gas and oil. Or, if it’s too small it 
won’t stand up . . . maintenance costs will be 
excessive. There’s no need to drive expensive 
“‘misfits.’” Just see your Dodge dealer. Tell him 
what you haul .. . the weight of your loads... 
and your hauling conditions. He will recommend 
the right ‘*Job-Rated’’ truck for your job. 


"Gob-Rated ro sAVE TIME... 


Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated’’ trucks save valuable time, 
too, simply by keeping out of the repair shop. 
They save time, because each truck is engineered 
with exactly the right one of 7 different truck 
engines. Each one has exactly the right clutch, 
transmission, rear axle and gear ratio to haul a 
specific load, over specific roads, with time- 
and money-saving efficiency. 





Only 
Dodge Builds 











Naturally, a truck that fits the job... a truck 
*‘Job-Rated”’ with exactly the right units, from 
engine to rear axle . . . will last longer! This 
means lower upkeep costs. It also means on-the- 
job dependability and satisfaction. Ask your 
Dodge-.dealer to show you why the right “‘Job- 
Rated”’ truck can save money, save time, and 
last longer . . . on your hauling job! 


You'll profit from these NEW features, too! 


> 


New ‘“‘cross-steering,’”? with shorter wheelbases that 
accommodate full-size bodies, enable you to turn in 
much smaller circles. You can park, back into alleys 
or up to loading platforms with much greater ease. 
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CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN ——eng 






CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


Front axles have been moved 
back, engines forward. More load 
is on the front axle ... giving 
much better weight distribution. 
With wider tread axles, longer 
springs, and “Air-O-Ride”’ seats 
you get a marvelous new 
“cushioned ride.”’ 


New ‘“Pilot-House”’ cabs, with 
nearly 200 square inches more 
windshield glass area, give tre- 
mendously increased vision .. . 
and safety! 


For the location of the Dodge dealer in your community, consult the yellow pages of your local telephone directory 


VISIT THE BIG DODGE “JOB-RATED” 


“a « 
TRUCK AND EQUIPMENT SHOW Rated 
Madison Square Garden, New York City D UL (5 t [ 
November 18-21, 1948 iaeeteennealll 
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Under The Dome 
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THE TRUMAN—MARSHALL TALKS LAST SATURDAY WERE NOT ON A TOO FRIENDLY BASIS. Mar- 


————— = 


shall did not share Truman's view that he would return to the White 
House, bluntly informed the President that during his remaining days 
in office Truman should exert "every effort to maintain the delicate 
international balance" and leave matters in as good shape as possible 
for the succeeding GOP Administration. 


SECRETARY OF STATE GEORGE C. MARSHALL DID NOT WANT TO COME HOME. When the 
President first asked him to make a flying trip to Washington, Mar- 
shall said it "would be inconvenient to leave Paris at this time," but 
he acquiesced when Truman insisted that he make the trip. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRESS SECRETARY CHARLES G. ROSS does not believe that Truman will 
win. Moreover, Ross is eagerly anticipating Nov. 3, when he will re- 
pay many old hurts (the State Department leak that Chief Justice Vin- if 
son might visit Stalin was typical) and betrayals, which now, out of 


loyalty to Truman, Ross must suffer in silence. 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS STEADFASTLY REFUSING TO TALK FOREIGN RELATIONS in his cam- 


DOC i Chl tC OT eee Oe Oe See 


paign fight. Although he officially declares that he does not want to | 





upset bi-partisan international policies, many of his advisors pri- 
vately say that he can't risk a debate on Palestine. Republican lead- 
ers had nothing to do with the Palestine issue and therefore can at-— 
tack the Administration's record on that score. 


ee 


eee eee eA ese 


decline in registrations in New York. He counted heavily on a record 
registration in the Empire State and no amount of figure juggling can : 
disguise the fact that big-city votes simply will not appear in the | 
volume necessary for Truman to offset Dewey's great up-state strength. 

TRUMAN WILL MAKE HIS STRONGEST BID for the support of liberals, former New 
Dealers and shaky Wallaceites——and at the same time blast the States' 1 
Rights Party for trying to wreck the Democratic Party-—-in his Madison 
Square Garden speech in New York the end of this month. 


boost from the U.S. if Dewey is elected President. Friends close to 
the New York governor say he is convinced of the need of some sort of 
European federation and will ask Congress to appropriate money to sup 
port an adequate defense program for Europe. 


the idea that he favors its development by private industry. Albany 
sources say Dewey thinks that business should enter the atomic field 
only under close Government supervision, and that so long as the em- 
phasis is on bomb construction the U.S. should retain its monopoly. 


IN ADDITION TO ASKING FOR BIG PAY BOOSTS FOR TOP GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS and a 





to urge Congress to provide a pension for ex-Presidents. The Presi- 
dential pension plan, which has the backing of Ohio's Sen. Taft, will 
call for an annual grant of $25,000. 


FLEET ADMIRAL WILLIAM D. LEAHY WILL PROBABLY QUIT HIS WHITE HOUSE JOB as Chief 
of Staff to President Truman shortly after Nov. 2, regardless of the 
election's outcome. His successor has not been selected, but White 
House insiders are betting that he will be a military figure not 


closely linked to Secretary of State George C. Marshall. 

priming work projects for Western Germany. The projects, modeled 

after the WPA of the Roosevelt Administration, would cover building, | 
highway and railways repair and may be under way before winter. | 


The Agriculture Department, knowing that storage facilities can't 
handle record crops, wants to boost the 400 million-bushel figure now 
decided upon. Commerce Secretary Sawyer will fight any greater ex- 
ports, claiming that larger surpluses at home would force prices down. 
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Blunder 


Truman’s plan to send Vinson to 
Moscow damages both his hopes: 
for peace and the Presidency 


“IT hope you will give full consid- 
eration to my words,” said Winston 
Churchill last Saturday to Britain’s Con- 
servative Party conference. He was talk- 
ing to 2,400 delegates in a pavilion at 
the Welsh seaside town of Llandudno, 
and to 16,000 others outside on the pier 
and promenade. “I have not always been 
wrong. 

“I will not encourage you with false 
hopes of a friendly settlement with Soviet 
Russia. It may be that some formula will 
be found or some artificial compromise 
effected which will be hailed as a solution 
and deliverance. 

“But the fundamental danger and 
antagonisms will remain. The fourteen 
men in the Kremlin who rule nearly 300 
million human beings with an arbitrary 
authority never possessed by any czar 
since Ivan the Terrible and who are now 
holding down nearly half of Europe with 
Communist methods, dread the friend- 
ship of the free civilized world almost as 
much as they would its hostility. . . . I 
deplore and condemn the stupidity which 
at a time like this, above all others, per- 
sists 314 years after the war...” 


Who’s To Blame? Next morning 
millions of Americans, their heads buried 
ostrich style in the world series, profes- 
sional football games and fall tulip-plant- 
ing, were wrenched alert—and confronted 
by a shocking question: 

Did Winston Churchill’s bitter de- 
nunciation, aimed first at the Russians, 
leap across the Atlantic to accuse an 
American ready to try, however sincerely, 
for some election-eve “peace” under- 
standing with those men in the Kremlin? 

Had the President of the U.S. been 
guilty of stupidity? 


The Last Lap 


Last Sunday night, as his Presiden- 
tial special rolled slowly out of Washing- 
ton’s Union Station bound for Cincinnati, 
even Harry S. Truman could suspect that 
the Vinson-Marshall affair was something 
less than politically astute. 

Since Labor Day newspapermen and 
White House aides who traveled the 
breadth and half the width of the nation 
with the President had been fearfully 
sure that unpredictable Harry Truman 
would pull a major boner. But none sus- 
pected he would, only days before the 
election, naively gamble the nation’s pres- 
tige to seize the title, Savior of the Peace 
—his last desperate chance at four more 
years in the White House. 
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Face to face. Marshall flew home to report and remonstrate. (SEE: Last Lap) 
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When, on Oct. 5, Truman recalled 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
from the United Nations General As- 
sembly meeting in Paris, no one doubted 
his motive. It seemed an obvious move 
to top the publicity Gov. Dewey had 
achieved by holding a similar session 
with his own international affairs expert, 
John Foster Dulles, who had returned 
from Paris the day before. Indeed, Tru- 
man spelled it out: “. . . This recall does 
not mean there is any imminent crisis. . . 
the President simply wants to be brought 
up to date on negotiations in Paris. .. .” 

Trouble Shooter. Then, on Satur- 
day, word leaked out that he had planned 
to send Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson on 
a special mission to Moscow to confer 
with Stalin. The Thursday before, in 
Newark, N. J., Truman had linked his 
two great hopes—peace and re-election. 
“T would rather have peace in the world,” 
he said, “than be President of the U.S.” 

(Before he flew back to Paris Mon- 
day, Marshall denied he changed Tru- 
man’s mind by threatening to quit.) 

Although Justice Vinson’s trip was 
canceled, it damaged both Truman hopes. 
In effect, the President had contem- 
plated by-passing Britain, France and 
the United Nations to negotiate solely 
with Stalin. His lack of confidence in 
Secretary Marshall could be just as de- 
structive to world stability as Henry Wal- 
lace’s_ ill-timed, ‘“Go-easy-with-Russia” 
betrayal of former Secretary of State 
Byrnes’ no-appeasement stand exactly 
two years ago. 

For the second time in two years 
Harry Truman had frightened the free 
western world with old fears that the 
U.S. is immature; that it cannot be de- 
pended upon to follow one course. 

Pattern for Pleading. In the Mid. 
west, Truman could be expected to em- 
ploy the same tactics he had _ used 
through 8,500 earlier miles of his cru- 
sade. In nine major addresses and 163 
back platform off-the-cuff-isms (he has 
spoken 150,000 words; has seen, and 
been seen by, 3 million people), Truman 
had established an almost rigid pattern: 

In Shawnee, Okla., it was: “That 
80th Congress will go down in history, I 
think, as one of the worst they ever had.” 

To fellow-Missourians in Neosho he 
said: “I’ve been trying to tell the people 
what the issues are. The big issue is spe- 
cial privilege against the people. The 
Democrats stand for the people; the Re- 
publicans stand for special privilege, just 
as they always have. 

“This good-for-nothing 80th Con- 
gress proved it.” 

To 3,000 passive miners in Herrin, 
Ill., he said: “The Republican leaders 
under Harding, Coolidge and Hoover 
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didn’t worry about giving Federal credit 
and electric lights to you. Well, you got 
them because you had a Democratic Ad- 
ministration. .. .” 

Perhaps, as in Morehead, Ky., he 
will again mix ideology with genealogy: 
“Missouri, you know, was settled by Ken- 
tuckians—all four of my grandparents 
were Kentuckians.” 

In Philadelphia he lashed back at 
Dewey’s lofty pleas for unity at home 
and abroad, saying: “They [the Repub- 
licans| have all their promises wrapped 
up in a package called ‘Unity’ which 
they guarantee to cure more ills than any 
patent medicine you ever saw. ... 

“T don’t believe the American people 
are going to be taken in by that kind of 
quackery.” 

Vote Plea. And always—as in 
California, West Virginia, Indiana, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware—Truman will remind his lis- 
teners that “In 1946 two-thirds of you 
stayed home and one-third of you elected 
the terrible 80th Congress. Well, you got 
just what you deserved. And if you stay 
home this election don’t come bellyach- 
ing to me. Now get out there early and 
vote this time.” 

It was unlikely that President Tru- 
man, having failed to goad Dewey into 
a slugging match, even on foreign policy 
issues, will alter his attack. Through five 
major speeches in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, he would 
storm, damning the Taft-Hartley Act, 
threatening Republican poverty to 
farmers now enjoying their greatest pros- 
perity, proudly asking at every stop: 
“Howdja like to meet my family ?”—and 
always making one grave error: Arguing 
issues that have been non-existent since 
1935; trying to win the Presidency by 
creating in his hearers’ minds the chaos 
that was a realjty 16 years ago. 

And when this sometimes wistful, 
but always courageous little man, who 
sincerely believes he is right, who 





honestly likes people and wants them 
to like him, comes wearily back to Wash- 
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Vinson. Trumanabandgned new plans for 
an old trouble-shooter. (SEE: Last Lap) 
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Ground-breakers. Dewey and O'Dwyer agreed on honoring Al Smith. (SEE: Dewey) 


ington, he may recall sorrowfully his own 
prophecy signed in the guest book at 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia: 

“Harry S. Truman, Independence, 
Me., temporary address 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., D. C.” 


Prosecutor Dewey 


It was a new Tom Dewey who took 
the stand last Monday night in Pitts- 
burgh. Gone was his earlier role of po- 
litical oracle. No longer did he deal only 
in vague terms or broad platitudes. A\l- 
most overnight Dewey resumed the role 
in which the nation knows him best—the 
ruthless public prosecutor. 

Earlier in the day, at Erie, Pa., 
Dewey had given first sign of the kind of 
campaign he apparently intends to wage 
until Election Day. Taking full advan- 
tage of the President’s “Mission-to-Mos- 
cow” boner, he promised a rain-soaked 
crowd of 8,000 to “undo the bungling of 
this miserable Administration of ours.” 

But it was in Pittsburgh—home 
grounds of the 7 million member CIO 
which has pledged its support to Presi- 
dent Truman—that the Republican Pres- 
idential candidate really got down to 
cases: Hammering the theme that Tru- 
man’s miscue cut the legs from beneath 
Secretary Marshall, Dewey derisively de- 
clared: “However charitably we view 
their blunders, it is desperately urgent 
that we get an Administration which will 
not make blunders.” 

On Labor. Then in the most spe- 





cific, detailed speech he has made to date 
—with a surprisingly enthusiastic audi- 
ence of 13,000 as his jury—Dewey elo- 
quently pleaded the Republicans’ case 
for labor. 

“The present minimum wage set by 
law is far too low and it will be raised. 

“We will overhaul the Social Secur- 
ity system... to extend its coverage and 
increase its benefits. 

“We will bring a new and vigorous 
leadership to the Federal Conciliation 
and Mediation Service so that major dis- 
putes are settled before they become 
strikes. [It is now headed by Cyrus 
Ching, a Republican. ] 

“We will encourage unions to grow 
in responsibility . . .” 

And finally, Gov. Dewey threw a 
body punch at President Truman, prom- 
ised to make the Labor Department, 
which the President had accused the Re- 
publicans of “wrecking,” “equal in cabi- 
net status to Commerce and Agriculture.” 

On Housing. A hint of Dewey’s 
new campaigning style came earlier in 
New York City where he participated, 
with Democrat Mayor William O’Dwyer, 
in ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith low-cost housing 
project. 

Though avoiding all-out endorsement 
of a Federal public housing program, 
Dewey challenged GOP party leaders who 
want no Federal aid to housing by de- 
claring that the U.S. must “stand ready 
to lend a hand” in community develop- 
ment, and “when Federal aid is required 
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to get action, then that aid must be pro- 
vided—on a realistic, practical basis.” 


John L., Politician 


“His principles are elastic, and he 
is careless with the truth ... malignant, 
scheming . .. dangerous not only to the 
United Mine Workers but to the 
United States of America.” The words 
smacked of a Truman denunciation of 
John L. Lewis. It was, of course, the 
miner boss roaring disapproval of the 
President to 3,000 convention delegates. 

Items. Whipped to a frenzy by brass 
bands, the delegates applauded Dewey. 
But they might refuse, as in 1944, to 
translate into They also 
cheered or beamed when Lewis: 

@ e@ Forgot he once brought Com- 
munists into CIO leadership, and claimed 
UMW invented opposition to communism. 

e @ Blasted the European Recovery 
Program for failing to create new coal 
markets overseas—ignoring $82.9 million 
worth of ERP orders for U.S. coal. 

e @ Gloated as delegates boosted his 
salary from an estimated $35,000 to a 
life-time pay of $59,000 a year, and voted 
to make Feb. 12 (Lewis’ and Lincoln’s 
birthday) a coal holiday. 

ee Asked to double UMW dues 
(now $24 a year) and raise the initiation 
fee from $10 to $50. 

ee Claimed that Attorney General 
Tom Clark tapped his phone wires. 

Clark denied the wire-tapping, add- 
ing that Lewis “talked so loud and bel- 
lowed so much that it was unnecessary.” 


claps voles, 


Gettysburg Ahead? 


South Carolina’s Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
mond carried the States’ Rights banner 
to New York City last week as Dixiecrat 
electoral vote claims hit 100. 

To a polite, friendly audience at the 
Overseas Press Club, the Dixiecrat candi- 





Visitor. Thurmond came north to urge 
the States’ Rights cause. (SEE: Ahead) 
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International 
Meatfall. Prime question for house- 
wives: Would it last? (SEE: 89¢ Steak) 


date for President put his case with po- 
lite, friendly bluntness: 

“You have had more gang murders 
in five years than we have had lynchings 
in the South in fifty years. If we need a 
Federal law for murder by lynchers, you 
need a Federal law for murder by gang- 
sters. I believe you feel the crime of 
murder is one for the state courts.” 

The Betting . . . As Thurmond 
hurried back to the South, his supporters 
were claiming deeper and deeper inroads 
into the 13 states’ 148 electoral votes. 
Georgia’s veteran Rep. Gene Cox (D.) 
said the Dixiecrats might win in Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. (Boss Ed Crump an- 
nounced he would help them carry Mem- 
phis, too, but for once, Tennessee’s aging 
senior Senator, Kenneth McKellar, broke 
with his “good friend” to support the 
Truman-Barkley ticket.) 

In preparation for the grand battle 
for control of the Democratic Party ex- 
pected when the national committee con- 
venes early next year, many state party 
organizations were getting back in line. 

Louisiana, which first banned Tru- 
man’s name from the ticket, now had him 
back on, though without the label “Dem- 


ocrat”; Georgia selected 12 Truman- 
inclined electors. The Dixiecrats lost 


their fight to get on the Maryland ballot. 
Arkansas seemed safe for Truman. The 
Byrd machine in Virginia gave Thur- 
mond a warm welcome but carefully re- 
frained from any final door-closing 
against the President. 


89¢ Steak 


Meat prices were going down. 

A sudden rush of livestock to major 
corn belt terminals glutted hog and cattle 
pens, sent beef and pork prices tumbling 
anywhere from 3¢ to 41¢ a pound below 
comparable figures of three months ago. 

Harried housewives, long at wit’s 
end trying to keep their budgets in bal- 
ance, could buy porterhouse steak for 


89¢ a pound; in July it had brought a 
whopping $1.15. Loin chops were 79¢, 
compared with $1.20 three months ago. 
An eastern chain, in a single day, an- 
nounced cuts of from 2¢ to 18¢ a pound 
on 50 meat items. 

Just a Respite. But for rejoicing 
Americans, Department of Agriculture 
officials had a wet blanket. They inter- 
preted the drop in meat prices as a part 
of the usual seasonal pattern—no more. 
They pointed out that October is normally 
the peak month for cattle slaughter; hog 
slaughter also picks up in October, 
reaches its high point in December. The 
price fall was merely the result of a mar- 
ket temporarily over-supplied. The Na- 
tional Meat Industry Council agreed. 

The department stuck by its posi- 
tion: While consumer incomes remain 
high, enabling the public to bid up the 
price of available meat supplies, prices 
are going to stay in the higher brackets. 

Too Many Mouths. Here is the 
major contributing factor to high meat 
prices: The average person will consume 
about 145 pounds of meat this year. This 
person in pre-war 1937 at 134 pounds of 
meat. And there are nearly 17 million 
more meat-eaters now than in 1937. 


Death for Treason 


U.S.-born Tomoya Kawakita went 
back to Japan with his father in 1939 to 
study Japanese language, customs and 
history at a Tokyo university. He learned 
those lessons well. 

During the war, Kawakita showed 
up at Oeyama prison camp on the main 
Japanese island of Honshu as an inter- 
preter. His actions were worse than his 
words. 

Some G.I.’s—Kawakita’s fellow-U.S. 
citizens, captured by the Japanese—he 
forced to work while ill. Some he beat 
mercilessly, driving at least one tempo- 
rarily insane. He and the camp guards 
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Meatball. The past caught up with 
Tomoya Kawakita. (SEE: Treason) 
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hurled still other Americans into the 
camp’s cesspool. 

At war’s end, “Meatball,” as the 
P.O.W.’s called him, came home and en- 
rolled at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. There William L. 
Bruce, a former captive, spotted Kawa- 
kita coming out of a Sears, Roebuck 
store. Bruce trailed him to his car, sent 
the license number to the FBI. 

Sentence. Last week Kawakita 
stood before Federal Judge William C. 
Mathes at Los Angeles, as a convicted 
traitor. Judge Mathes called Kawakita’s 
crime “against the country of his birth 
and not against a few prisoners of war.” 
To spare his life, the judge continued, 
would dishonor the memory of Pvt. Sadao 
Munemori, Nisei winner of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 

Judge Mathes’ sentence: death for 
“Meatball” in San Quentin’s gas cham- 
ber. That execution would be the first 
time a person has been put to death for 
treason by the U.S. Government. Presi- 
dential clemency reduced the only previ- 
ous death penalty, given Max Stephen in 
1942. 


Labor: Tug of War 
Local 248, CIO United Auto Work- 


ers, had tired of seeing red through the 
rimless spectacles of jut-jawed left- 
winger Harold Christoffel. 

As 248’s president in 1941, -Chris- 


toffel had called a disastrous 76-day 
strike at  Milwaukee’s Allis-Chalmers 
plant, allegedly acting on Communist 


Party orders. As honorary president, he 
was also partly responsible for another 
violent, year-long, Allis-Chalmers walk- 
out which ended in March 1947 with a 
$20 million pay loss for 13,595 workers. 
Later, he was convicted of perjury for 
denying his Red ties to a House labor 
sub-committee. 

Last week, while Christoffel appealed 
his two-to-six year jail sentence, local 248 
accused him and eight other former off- 
cers of misusing $83,000 in union funds. 
By a vote of 15 to 1, members found them 
guilty and cancelled their union cards. 

Political Future. To ambitious 
Walter Reuther, this housecleaning in his 
UAW dovetailed with his hope to form a 
Communist-free labor party. To CIO boss 
Philip Murray it was a small forward 
move in a parallel drive to rid the 7- 
million-worker C1O of Reds. In two years, 
Murray had seen 75,000 CIO sailors end 
11 years of Red rule; 30,000 members 
desert the leftist Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers for a right-wing CIO union. Re- 
cently, 80,000 rank-and-filers dropped out 
of New York CIO unions because the 
city’s leftist CIO council refused to en- 
dorse ERP and allegedly interfered with 
right-wing locals. 

This week eruptions flared anew. 
Officials of the New York council were 
called on the carpet at CIO headquarters 
in Washington, might soon lose their 
charter for failure to go along with na- 
tional CIO policies. 

Hedging. Where the pinks weren’t 
on the run, they appeared scared of a 
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Three to the bar. For the Supreme Court, a lawyer family Cochran. (SEE: Men) 


showdown. Though United Electrical 
Workers officials constitute the backbone 
of Wallace’s labor support, they dared 
not risk an endorse-Wallace vote at last 
month’s UEW convention. Similarly, the 
leftist leaders of 70,000 CIO office work- 
ers have contented themselves with prais- 
ing Wallace. Only the tobacco, farm 
equipment and fur workers, longshore- 
men and mine, mill & smelter workers 
have actually given the Progressive Party 
their official blessing. 

At the national CIO convention Nov. 
22, CIO leaders predict that fence-strad- 
dling left-wingers will use their influence 
to bring Wallaceites back into Murray’s 
good graces. How successful they will be 
was indicated last week by young James 
Carey, CIO’s secretary-treasurer: “If they 
think they can tell a Murray and a Carey 
to go to hell and get away with it, we'll 


show them how wrong they are!” 


Thomas & the G-Men 


The Department of Justice this week 
went after one of its severest critics. Its 
criminal division began a searching in- 
vestigation of Rep. J. Parnell Thomas 
(R.-N.J.). 

The chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee came un- 
der fire when columnist Drew Pearson 
charged that he received salary kick- 
backs from some of his Capitol Hill 
employes. Pearson’s allegations were 
promptly picked up, by 17 lawyers in 
Thomas’ district. 

“We feel,” the lawyers petitioned, 
“that charges as serious as these, stand- 
ing, as they do, unrefuted and uncontra- 


dicted by Mr. Thomas, constitute a severe 
reflection not only upon Mr. Thomas but 
also upon his entire constituency.” 

In view of President Truman’s to- 
the-bitter-end denunciation of Congres- 
sional spy hunts, the Justice Department 
had no choice but to push the case 
against Thomas, not unhopeful that it 
might antagonize New Jersey voters to 
the point of defeating him for re-election. 

Thomas’ only comment was the terse, 
“T refuse to be intimidated.” 


Men in Black 


As the eight* dark-robed justices 
took their places behind the bench in 
battered, comfortable chairs strangely 
out of character with the room’s austere 
dignity, court crier Thomas Lippitt in- 
toned the ritualistic “Oyez!” to open the 
United States Supreme Court’s 159th 
year. 

Swiftly the court sped through brief 
opening ceremonies, heard Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson eulogize the late Charles 
Evans Hughes and admitted 29 lawyers 
to practice before it, including Mrs. Mar- 
garet Cochran and her step-daughter. 
(Mrs. Cochran’s husband, Howe Cochran, 
is also a Supreme Court lawyer). 

In its first important act, the court 
upheld Associate Justice Hugo L. Black, 
who on Sept. 28 lifted a Texas Federal 
Court injunction which would have kept 
the name of Lyndon B. Johnson off the 
ballot as the Democratic candidate for 
the Senate. 

In view of current agitation over 


*The ninth, Associate Justice Frank Murphy, 
was temporarily delayed at his home in Michigan. 
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states’ rights in the South, the decision 
was a milestone in the continuing dispute 
over Federal jurisdiction in issues arising 
in state elections. It tended to lessen Fed- 
eral authority. 

The assembly of the court on the eve 
of a national election was a reminder 
that, although the GOP may capture the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
national government, all contested laws 
will be passed upon by a tribunal ap- 
pointed by Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman. 

Labor’s Day. The praised-and- 
damned Taft-Hartley Act tops a long list 
of labor cases on the session’s docket. 
The court will have final say on the con- 
stitutionality of requiring union officials 
to swear they aren't Communists. It will 
also determine if the Taft-Hartley or 
Railway Labor Acts bar a permanent in- 
junction such as the one issued last July 
prohibiting a nation-wide railroad strike. 

And sometime in the next six months 
it will decide if Congressional witnesses 
can invoke the fifth amendment to avoid 
answering such embarrassing questions 
as “Are you a Communist?” 


Annihilation Day 


Like little boys playing with dyna- 
mite, Air Force generals, scientists, Navy 
and Army big-shots planned their way 
toward annihilation this week. 

For the Navy it was the world’s big- 
gest aircraft carrier, a 65,000-ton, $124 
million job, which will launch four bomb- 
ers at once carrying atomic bombs. The 
craft, 1,090 feet long, 190 feet wide, will 
be too large to get through the Panama 
Canal. Its keel will be laid in late 1948 
or early 1949 at Newport News, Va., the 
carrier will be ready for business about 
four years later. 

Fatal Years. While the Air Force 
talked of a 30-day war (see Aviation) 
and U.S. task forces practiced war games 
off the Florida coast, the Joint Chiefs of 





Staff were looking a long way ahead—to 
1977. They estimated that Russia would 
surely have the atom bomb by 1952, that 
from 1952 to 1977 the USSR would work 
on atomic rockets and long-range air 
forces capable of bombing the U.S.; and 
that in 1977 would begin the period “in 
which civilization will be in danger of 
annihilation.” Briskly they prepared to 
ask Congress for a $15 billion budget 
next year. 

Meanwhile, a wealthy Indian indus- 
trialist arrived in New York with plans 
for a new peace prize of $15,000. The 
money would be awarded annually for 
three years, said Seth Ramkrishna Dal- 
mia, to the individual, anywhere in the 
world, who contributes most to peace and 
the idea of a one-world government. 


Slim Pickings 


As man multiplied his ability to 
make war, the weakest weapon in the 
arsenal proved to be man himself. The 
25-year-old draft class, oldest to register, 
was providing slim pickings for the 
armed forces. A majority of the men in it 
were veterans, automatically exempt; 
many of the rest were holdover 4-F’s who 
couldn’t be drafted last time. New York 
reported a typical instance: Of the city’s 
first 49 to report, only 8 were acceptable. 


No Bad Woman 


By “special arrangements on a high 
level,” England’s auburn-haired, Irish- 
born Kay Summersby won in 1944 an 
honor accorded few foreigners—a second 
lieutenant’s commission as a U.S. Wac. 
In the European-African theater, she be- 
came Gen. Eisenhower’s “Girl Friday.” 

In the U.S. last week, 37-year-old 
Kay again did the unconventional, by 
proclaiming: “Some of the most social 
Army wives made it... crystal clear... 
they regarded any uniformed female 
overseas as a mere ‘camp follower’ .. . 
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Book launching. There was nothing green about Kay’s style. (SEE: No Bad Woman) 
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International 
McDowell. A spy scare in the air, a 


challenge in New York. (SEE: Red Trail) 


I was a foreign woman—and I traveled 
with the high brass. Therefore, I was a 
‘bad woman’.” 

Kay’s new book, Eisenhower Was 
My Boss, decries such slurs, and high- 
lights the rigors of her WAC life—tor- 
pedoing in the Mediterranean, Jong hours 
driving staff cars, and infrequent relax- 
ation playing “one hole golf” with the 
general. She had “never heard a word of 
scandal about any Wac in England.” 

While reporters found Kay didn’t 
“act green,” she admitted that a radio 
script-writer helped her with the book. 
This did nothing, however, to hurt sales 
(Prentice-Hall’s first run of 10,000 copies 
sold out before the official publication 
date). Nor did Kay’s version of WAC 
life hurt WAC recruiting which started 
Sept. 15. Applications have outrun va- 
cancies by more than 10 to 1. 


Red Trail A-Winding 


Virginia’s Revolutionary statesman 
George Mason must turn restlessly in his 
Stafford County grave. More than any 
one other founding father, he was re- 
sponsible for the fifth’ amendment, “no 
person shall be compelled ... to be a 
witness against himself’—a part of the 
Constitution which has become a fine 
shield for Communist sympathizers. 

Skeptical that the Constitution’s 
framers intended the Bill of Rights to 
help witnesses who refuse to answer even 
innocuous questions, the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee last week 
framed contempt charges against two 
balkers, alleged spy ring members J. V. 
Peters and Steve Nelson. And committee- 
member Rep. John McDowell, angrily 
declaiming that Russian agents have 
stolen “more than 100” top U.S. secrets, 
also urged indictments for Lee Pressman, 
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Nathan Witt, John Abt, Victor Perlo and 
Nathan Silvermaster—all former high- 
ranking Government officials. 

Test. In the past three years, Fed- 
eral courts have convicted several such 
non-co-operators. Hollywodd screen 
writer John Howard Lawson and 29 
others were hit with fines up to $1,000, 
jail sentences up to one year. Lawson’s 
case now is before the Supreme Court 
(SEE: Men in Black), which can either 
support his expected fifth amendment 
plea, or follow the line it took in 1895 in 
ruling against a non-talker: A “good citi- 
zen... has no right to permit himself, 
under the pretext of sheltering his good 
name, to be made the tool of others de- 
sirous of seeking shelter behind his priv- 
ilege.” 

Pure Prosecutor. In New York, 
meanwhile, authorities suddenly recon- 
vened the grand jury which last July 
20 indicted 12 leading Communists for 
teaching Government overthrow. Despite 
Attorney General Tom Clark’s assertion 
that he would not “institute prosecutions 
to justify [Congressional] publicity seek- 
ers,” the jury again heard Elizabeth 
Bentley last week, a hint that new indict- 
ments may be forthcoming. 


Deadly Drydock 


The pilot whale, like the lemming 
and some people, is so imbued with the 
leadership principle that it will follow its 
leader even to death. Forty-four of the 
great mammals, ranging in size from 7 to 
14 feet, beached themselves last week- 
end along 300 feet of Florida’s east coast, 
near St. Augustine. 

Helplessly flopping there, they 
gasped their lives out. Thousands of 
Floridians gathered to witness the un- 
usual sight. One curious small boy peered 
searchingly into the maw of a dead 
whale, turned to adult bystanders, de- 
manded: “Where’s Jonah?” 





Canapé Crisis 


It was a critical week for Washing- 
ton’s cocktail and canapé set. In the first 
place, President Truman, busy with other 
matters, hadn’t got around to announcing 
the White House social schedule. With- 
out dates for a dozen state functions, it 
was almost impossible for any of the 
Capital’s ranking party-givers to plan 
shindigs of their own. They might con- 
flict with some as yet unannounced White 
House “command” function. 

To at least two persons the social de- 
velopments of the week in Washington 
were of a personal nature. For no as- 
cribed reason Alger Hiss, former high 
State Department official who was ac- 
cused before the Thomas committee of 
being a Communist, and Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Progressive Party Presidential can- 
didate, were dropped from Carolyn Hag- 
ner Shaw’s Social List of Washington. 

The name of Rep. Vito Marcantonio, 
New York’s party-line Congressman, still 
appeared on the List, as do names of all 
members of Congress regardless of their 
political complexion. 
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Along The American Way 


The embarrassing popular re- 
pudiation which all polls indicate Mr. 
Truman faces at the election has 
grown directly out of an act of po- 
litical expediency. 

Mr. Truman was not chosen in 
1944 for the Vice Presidency by the 
free decision of his party convention. 
His name went on the ticket as a late- 
hour compromise in order to satisfy 
the demand of pressure groups which 
dominated the convention. 

A few months later he became 
President of the United States. The 
world-wide responsibilities of this 
greatest of offices fell upon a man who 
would have been feebly equipped to 
fill the Presidency in ordinary times. 

The prospective public verdict 
against his Administration deserves 
analysis. It may have lessons for the 
American future. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


The failure of Mr. Truman ex- 
tends far beyond the man himself. 

It is not enough to say that he 
might have done better had he been 
guided by the average American com- 
mon sense which at times he seemed 
to express. He was handicapped by 
his education, by the character of his 
political upbringing, and especially by 
the unfortunate species of political ob- 
ligations which he chose to respect. 
The fundamental difficulty traces back 
to the act of political expediency in 
1944 which chose for the Vice Presi- 
dency a man so unhappily unprepared 
for the Presidency. 


*% * * 


The poverty of his campaign 
tactics, which attempt to blend the 
least admirable methods of William 
Jennings Bryan and of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has served to deepen popu- 
lar comprehension of the poverty of 
his administrative capacities. 

The attack upon Congress has not 
flattered the people who themselves 
elected that Congress. Mr. Truman 
was for 10 years a Senator, and in that 
service ardently defended Congress 
against attacks not unlike those he is 
now making. People suspect, there- 
fore, that these attacks are the voice 
of Mr. Truman but the ideas of those 
with whom his nomination as Vice 
President was “cleared” four years 
ago. 
It will be recalled that President 
Truman demanded of Congress the 
adoption of many measures, each of 
which called for fabulous additions to 
the already huge spending to which 
the country was obligated. Who de- 
manded such measures? Certainly not 
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Futile. “A Gloomy Bedside Manner.” 


the general public, in response to 
whose wishes Congress rejected them. 
Not even, in most cases, any substan- 
tial section of the public. Most of 
these big spending proposals rose, 
without public demand, from within 
the pervasive bureaucracy which has 
become the real Executive Department 
of our Government. Bureaucrats laid 
the measures on the President’s desk 
and then used Government money for 
propaganda in their behalf. 

This is cited as an instance of the 
fact that no vacuum can long exist in 
the field of Executive power. If the 
man who holds the chair cannot fill -it, 
the deeply entrenched bureaucratic 
forces will move in. They will attempt 
to make policies which they are cre- 
ated only to carry out. 

Conspicuous evidence of bureau- 
cratic appropriation of the Presiden- 
tial voice appeared in the “red her- 
ring” episode. Every sensible consid- 
eration demanded Presidential sup- 
port of the effort in Congress to clear 
the governmental structure of com- 
munist taint. But bureaucracy per- 
suaded the White House to offer white- 
wash instead. 


% * * 


The failure of Mr. Truman to 
fill the Presidency should be charged 
back to the cynical group that lifted 
him into the Vice Presidency which 
he did not seek. Even if he had done 
the best which his limited capacities 
might have permitted him to do, the 
country at this time would undoubt- 
edly be contemplating a change. 

The Presidency holds so much 
power and so much of the nation’s 
hope that never again should a party 
convention permit either place on a 
national ticket to be determined by 
caprice. 
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Russian Setback 

Vishinsky stages a sit-down strike 
after he fails to keep West from 
placing Berlin issue before U.N. 

World War I, Dr. 


American delegate 


In France in 
Philip Caryl Jessup, 
to the U.N. General Assembly at Paris, 
fought with the 107th Infantry which 
helped to smash the Hindenburg Line. 
Last week in the Palais de Chaillot’s 
magnificent underground theater, Dr. Jes- 
sup cracked the Kremlin line and won a 
Cold War battle. 

The brilliant Columbia 
professor of international law got the as- 
signment of presenting to the Security 
Council the U.S. case for U.N. action in 
the Berlin dispute. Russia, well aware 
that that would mean rough 
squirmed and maneuvered to sidetrack 
the issue. 

Artful Dodgers. Moscow rushed 
off a note to the U.S., Britain and France, 
asking another meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to explore the whole 
question. Then the Kremlin sent acid- 
tongued Andrei Yanuarevitch Vishinsky 
up to the Chaillot rostrum to plead Rus- 
sia’s case. For this one engagement, 
Vishinsky edited all insults, name-calling 
and abuse out of his script, presented 


University 


going, 


Russia’s case along these lines: 

1. The West, not Russia, violated the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements by setting 
up a western German state with separate 
currency. 

2. The Russians would be glad to 
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supply food and fuel for the 214 million 
Germans in the western sector of Berlin. 
Hence, there is no blockade. 

After Vishinsky had his say, Dr. Jes- 
sup came on to present the U.S. case. He 
ripped into the Russian thesis. argued 
that the question was a threat to the 
peace, not the problem of Germany. Rus- 
he charged, 
weakness of its position. 
“The Soviet Union leaps like a grass- 
hopper, each leap ending on a blade of 
grass which turns out to be a flimsy pre- 
text, requiring it to jump to a new but 
equally unstable position.” 

Sorry, Wrong Number. Vishinsky 
offered his rebuttal after spokesmen for 
Britain and France supported the U.S. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, ““you have come to 
the wrong address, If you do not mind, 
please address your complaint to the 
legal organ . the Council of Foreign 
Ministers.” 

But Vishinsky had lost an important 
round. On a show of hands, the Security 
Council voted, 9 to 2 (Russia and the 
Ukraine), to put the Berlin question on 
the agenda. Then Vishinsky arose again 
to announce: “The Soviet delegation de- 
clares that it will not participate in the 
consideration of the Berlin question in 
the Security Council.” 

Vishinsky’s threat to boycott recalled 
Andrei A. Gromyko’s solemn walkout in 
March 1946 when the Security Council 
had the USSR on the carpet for seizing 
part of Iran. (Russia later pulled out and 
the issue was settled to the satisfaction of 
Iran and the U.N.) 


“orasshopper tactics,” 
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revealed the 
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Hot under the collar. Vishinsky: “You've got the wrong address.” (SEE: Setback) 


But despite Vishinsky’s position, the 
U.N. went ahead. Back to the fray came 
Dr. Jessup to give a calm, scholarly, bril- 
liant review of the U.S. position: 

1. Russia violated the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements from the start by 
sealing off the Soviet zone, making Ger- 
man economic unity impossible. That 
forced the West to set up a separate re- 
gime in the western zones and issue new 
currency. 

2. The Soviet offer to feed the Ger- 
mans of western Berlin is a trick to bring 
them under Russian control. 

At the end of his 90-minute review, 
Dr. Jessup concluded: “The moment that 
the blockade is lifted, the U.S. is ready 
to have an immediate meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss 
with the Soviet Union all questions re- 
lating to Germany.” 

Man of Silence. Vishinsky sat si- 
lent through it all, turning on the faint, 
half-smile of the holier-than-thou. But 
even that was missing when the West re- 
turned to the offensive this week. 

In the U.N. Political Committee on 
Tuesday, the U.S., with delegate Warren 
Austin speaking, accused Russia _ of 
threatening world peace with a policy of 
conquest at the same time it asked for 
world disarmament. For the first time in 
an open international meeting, the U.S. 
assailed the USSR for its 1939 pact with 
Hitler. Said Austin: “We hope it is not 
true the Soviet Union believes and acts 
on the premise that a conflict between 
Russia and the western world is inevi- 
table.” At the moment, Vishinsky didn’t 
have the answer. 


Defender 


One of Italy’s top Fascists, former 
Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, went on trial 
at Rome this week on charges of high 
treason for collaborating with the Nazis. 

In prison, Graziani, who earned the 
rank of defense minister in Mussolini's 
cabinet for conquering Haile Selassie’s 
Ethiopian spearsmen with planes and 
tanks, wrote a book, / Defended My) 
Country. 

On trial he used that as the script 
for his impassioned defense. White- 
haired, stern-faced and 66, he stood up in 
the prisoner’s dock and said: “A soldier 
marches wherever he is ordered. I would 
even serve under a Communist govern- 
ment, always for noble goals.” 

When court adjourned for the day, 
some spectators flashed the Fascist salute, 
cried: “Viva Graziani!” The rest ap- 
plauded. Graziani bowed and smiled. 


M. Desire’s Cake 


M. Marcel Desire, Paris baker, last 
week turned out a special cake. It was 
coffin-shaped, topped by a white cross 
and laid out on bread-ration tickets. In 
black icing across the cross was written: 
“Here lies the ration card. Do not pray 
for it.” 

M. Desire placed the cake on display 
as a sign of defiance toward the govern- 
ment. For the recent increase in price of 
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Lethal kiss. From France’s Gen. De Gaulle (left) to Western Union’s Delattre and Montgomery. (SEE: Montgomery & Co.) 


a °4 pound loaf of brown bread from 12 
to 18 francs meant fewer sales—and less 
profit for M. Desire and other Paris 
bakers. To show their displeasure, they 
agreed, in effect, to abolish the bread 
ration by selling their wares without col- 
lecting coupons. 

But even if coupons were needed, 
Parisians would have had trouble obtain- 
ing them last week. For a strike of Paris 
civil servants closed down the ration 
board and other government offices. 

Danger Sign. This strike, although 
no joke, was not the government’s big- 
gest labor trouble. Far more serious was 
the walkout of 320,000 coal miners. Their 
idleness kept off the market 150,000 tons 
of coal a day, half the needs of French 
factories. The government was forced to 
order a cut in use of electric current. 

The miners earn $57 a month (the 
average French worker gets even less— 
$48.38), but they demanded an increase 
of $13. And for good reason, During Sep- 
tember retail prices jumped 7% to a 
record high. They will be higher this 
month, because bookkeeping lags behind 
shopkeeping. 

The government’s answer to the 
miners was an offer of a monthly raise of 
$8.50. The unions rejected it, went out on 
strike. Other unions—Gaullist and So- 
cialist as well as Communist—staged 
sympathy strikes, idled another 150,000. 

Pleased Pink. For the Communists, 
waging war on the Marshall Plan, it was 
a big break and they made the most of 
it. For if the bottom falls out of the 
French economy, all the billions that the 
U.S. is contributing to European recovery 
will drain out through this hole. 

Premier Henri Queuille, the onetime 
country doctor, was quick to diagnose the 
danger and sound a warning. Said he: 
“Under cover of professional demands, 
are we not witnessing a social action on 
behalf of political aims? It is inadmis- 
sible that the working class should be 
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asked to take a stand against the gener- 
ous aid given us by the U.S.!” 

Dr. Queuille made it clear that he 
intends to fight. The government, he 
warned, “will take all measures necessary 
to halt an agitation which is taking on an 
insurrectionary character. ... If the right 
of the workers to strike is sacred, so is 
the right of the nation to live.” 


Montgomery & Co. 


Field Marshal Viscount Bernard 
Law Montgomery last week acquired a 
new home and a new job. The home, a 
converted mill beside a waterfall on the 
River Wey in Surrey, won’t give him 
much trouble. 

But something else again is his new 
job as military chairman of the com- 
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Back in fold? Franco’s guns were a 
sales point. (SEE: Montgomery & Co.) 


manders in chief of the defense council 
of the Western Union, a political, eco- 
nomic and now military alliance of Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, Holland and Lux- 
embourg. In Paris, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, who is counting the days until he 
can seize control of France, called a press 
conference and blew a kiss of death at 
the London-based alliance. 

Said he: “Europe must be defended 
in Europe, and I think that, by virtue of 
geography, history and also of psychol- 
ogy, it is not in London that Europe can 
be defended.” 

The job of commander of Western 
Union’s ground forces was first offered 
to Gen. Alphonse Juin, resident general 
of French Morocco, one of the early De 
Gaulle free French leaders who com- 
manded the French forces which landed 
at Naples in 1943. He turned it down. 

French Blood & Guts. It took 
Montgomery five days to dig up a re- 
placement. He picked five-star Gen. Jean 
Delattre de Tassigny, 59, one of the most 
colorful generals in modern French mili- 
tary history. He is a graduate of St. Cyr, 
France’s West Point, and a daredevil 
like the late U.S. Gen. George S. Patton. 

Delattre fought through World War 
I with a saber which he inherited from 
his grandfather, a Napoleonic warrior. 
In World War II, Delattre’s “Iron Divi- 
sion” gave Hitler’s Panzers more oppo- 
sition than any other French force. 

Western Union’s top air post went 
to RAF Air Marshal Sir James Robb. 
But Britain, once the mistress of the seas, 
yielded the No. 1 naval post to a French- 
man—Vice Adm. Robert Jaujard. 

Wanted: An Army. But assem- 
bling a staff is the least of Monty’s trou- 
bles. The Western Union needs arms, 
which only the U.S. can provide, and 
which probably won’t be forthcoming 
until the new Congress meets in January. 
And even with the best of arms, the five- 
power Western Union army could only 
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give token resistance to a Red army in- 
vasion. At peak wartime strength the five 
nations had fewer than 7 million men in 
the field. The present strength of the 
Soviet army forces is 5.2 million men. 
Until Western Europe gets production 
out of the red, any talk of a powerful 
army is wishful thinking. The _ best 
guesses put that two years away. 

Announcement of Montgomery’s new 
command coincided with a renewed drive, 
with an assist from the U.S., to rip down 
the “off limits” sign that bars Fascist 
Spain from the U.N. 

In 1946 the General Assembly, meet- 
ing in Lake Success, charged Francisco 
Franco with being “a guilty party with 
Hitler and Mussolini.” Since then El Cau- 
dillo (The Leader) has been on the dip- 
lomatic outside looking in. 

Change of Heart. But last week, 
military consideration more and 
dictating diplomatic tactics, it 
looked as if Spain’s 422,000-man army 
might put Franco’s foot in the door. In 
Paris, Secretary of State Marshall re- 
portedly told British and French officials 
that the U.S. would support a move for 
the Assembly to recognize Franco. Such 
a move might come before the Assembly 
adjourns, probably from a South Ameri- 
can country chummy with the dictator— 
perhaps Argentina. 


with 
more 


Retribution 


Last week in Wiesbaden, Germany, 
the town’s baseball nine was twice on the 
short end of a double-header, 12-6 and 
6-2. Victors were the Green Hornets 
from Berlin. As the last out was made, an 
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raisin flies” still swarm into Berlin in five-layer corridors. (SEE: Operation Vittles) 


“Operation Vittles” man was heard to ex- 
claim in the Berliners’ direction: 
“O.K., you bums. Next week we'll 


let you starve.” 


Operation Vittles 


Last week at Gravelly Point, Wash- 
ington, D.C., terminal of MATS (Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service), a tall, dark- 
haired captain wearing silver pilots’ 
wings and decorations from World War 
II, said good-bye to his wife and blond- 
haired, blue-eyed baby boy. 

Then, he walked toward a four- 
engined Douglas transport (C-54) on the 
ramp. In a few minutes the ship, No. 
5449 of MATS’ Atlantic division, was air- 
borne. Destination: Wiesbaden, Germany. 

In 5449’s cabin was Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Tunner, commanding officer of 
Task Force Airlift. For two frenzied days, 
Tunner had hurried around Washington, 
discussing, re-discussing, briefing and be- 
ing briefed on “Operation Vittles.” 

Fifteen hours later, Tunner, the cap- 
tain and 5449 entered the plane-congested 
trafic pattern of Wiesbaden’s airport. 
The general was back with his men of 
“prodigious feats . . . who are making 
the airlift possible.” 

The Record. As Operation Vittles 
began its second 100 days (first day of 
the flights was June 26), the men making 
it possible could look back with pride. 
The never-ceasing roar of their Rosinen- 
brummer (raisin flies*) is a source of 
constant courage to the 2,250,000 Ger- 
mans living in the American, British and 


*So called because the first C-47 into Berlin 
carried a load of raisins. 


French zones of Russian-blockaded Ber- 
jin. And the steady plane-every-three- 
minutes precision movement of the op- 
eration is a source of constant awe to the 
Russians, who hoped to take the city by 
default from the Western powers. 

Spectacular as was Vittles’ growth 
(see chart), more prodigious feats re- 
mained to be accomplished. Berlin would 
soon be undergoing a siege from winter's 
icy blasts. And then would come demand 
for more coal (a barest minimum was 
2,000 tons a day, some said 5,000) and 
more food to keep bodies warm. 

Two Seconds from Death. To 
Tunner’s men (many who flew under him 
when he directed the last war’s “over the 
hump” operation from India to China), 
the hazards of winter flying are all too 
familiar. In the 20-mile-wide corridors of 
the airlift, with their five layers of planes 
separated by 500 feet, the hazards are 
multiplied. When the ground and sky are 
blotted out in a sea of swirling fog or 
snow, and radio contact is lost, death 
may be only two seconds away for men 
of Vittles in planes cruising at 180 mph. 

On the ground, too, winter will bring 
added problems. Snow must be cleared 
from the runways of Gatow (British) 
and Tempelhof (American), Berlin air- 
ports. Maintaining the present unloading 
rate (20 minutes) for planes will be diffi- 
cult for chilled men with gloved hands. 

More & Bigger. Meanwhile plans 
went ahead to strengthen the airlift. An- 
other runway went into operation at Tem- 
pelhof last week, and a third is due for 
service this month. Fall and _ winter’s 
lengthened periods of darkness will be 
offset, the Air Forces said, by high in 
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W oman’s work. It’s building a new landing strip in Berlin. (SEE: Operation Vittles) 


tensity runway lights. And, as fast as 
practicable, giant C-74’s (Globe-Mas- 
ters), capable of 30-ton loads, three times 
a C-54’s, will join the freight run. 

Financially, the U.S. can sustain the 
airlift’s cost ($500,000 a day). The ques- 
tion is: Can the airlift sustain Berlin? 

Last week as 5449 prepared to take 
off from Gravelly Point the question was 
partially answered. “What,” a PartuH- 
FINDER reporter asked the pilot, “do you 
do in case an engine conks out going to 
Tempelhof or Gatow?” Replied the pilot: 
“We take off on three engines.” 


Brightest Africa 
Mada Ella Bai Koklos, a little brown 


woman from the British West African 
colony of Sierra Leone, tripped into the 
scarlet and gilt music room of London’s 
Lancaster House last week. She wore a 
picturesque full-length brocaded gown 
and had a turban knotted around her 
bushy hair. She carried a hand-made 
snakeskin bag which bumped against her 
knee as she hurried along behind her 
slight, young husband, Paramount Chief 
of Sierra Leone. 

The Chief, as becomes an African 
noble, was dressed in his very best. He 
wore a flowing purple robe with a gold 
Swiss watch on his brown wrist. The 
golden heads of a fountain pen and pen- 
cil peeped out of the breast pocket. The 
first citizens of Sierra Leone took their 
places in great oaken chairs, flanked by 
two ebohy giants who looked enough 
alike to be doubles—Nana Sir Tsibu 
Daru IX, the Amauhene of Asin Atan- 
dasu, on the Gold Coast, and the Oni of 
Ife, who rules three million Nigerians. 

All were members of a delegation of 
63 white and black officials of Britain’s 
10 African colonies*, come from their 
land of plenty to austere London for con- 
ferences with the policy-makers of His 
Majesty’s colonial office. 





*Nigeria (largest), the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Gambia (small- 
est). 
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Hard Times. The conference was 
in itself an innovation in Britain’s rela- 
tions with its shrinking empire. Time 
was, in lush days gone by, when Britain 
made African policy with a minimum of 
consultation with the Crown’s represent- 
atives in the field. But when Britain’s 
luck ran out all that was changed. 

Africa, with its great undeveloped 
resources of mineral and agricultural 
wealth, is one of Britain’s best bets for 
brighter days to come. Britain called the 
Lancaster House conference to take up 
economic, social and political problems 
in order to win the confidence of its 40 
million colonial subjects on the darkest 
continent. 

At the outset, Deputy Prime Minister 
Herbert Morrison, subbing for ailing 
Clement Attlee, set the keynote. Said 
Morrison: “It’s no longer a question of 
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Nigeria’s Oni of Ife. “Give . . . and 
we'll do the job.” (SEE: Brightest Africa) 


capitalist exploitation or imperialism, but 
of teamwork.” 

Teamwork calls for Britain to put up 
$480 million and the colonies to put the 
equivalent of $720 million for 10-year 
development programs to increase pro- 
duction in Africa and bring more raw 
materials and profits to the mother coun- 
try. Britain also has set up two corpora- 
tions—the $400 million Colonial Develop- 
ment Corp. and the $200 million Overseas 
Food Corp.—to tap Africa’s wealth: cof- 
fee, cotton, gold, diamonds, cocoa, palm 
oil, cobalt, copper, zinc, ete. 

Self Help. “Don’t always wait for 
the government to act,” Morrison said. 
“The colonial peoples must tackle bad 
old habits and conventions which hamper 
progress and conserve ignorance and dis- 
ease. We want to foster a friendship with 
its roots in freedom and responsibility.” 

When Morrison had finished, the Oni 
of Ife rose up to put a plump finger on 
the bad old habit of delay. His people, 
he said, were “tremendously keen” for 
the program, but needed tools and tech- 
nical assistance. Said he: “Give us a staff 
and equipment and we'll do the job.” 

Before the 10-day conference ad- 
journed last Saturday, Sir Alfred Vin- 
cent, Kenya Colony’s representative to 
the East African Central Assembly, 
voiced a prophecy: “Africa will become 
the greatest continent on earth and, as 
we grow, our relationships will be less 
tied to Europe. But the work the British 
have done in Africa will never be forgot- 
ten and ties never will be broken.” 


Indonesian Revolt 


Somewhere in the mountains north 
of Madiun on the island of Java last 
week, a soldier of the Indonesian Repub- 
lican army tapped out a radio message to 
a cornered, beaten foe. In the sharp lan- 
guage of the victor to the vanquished, 
the message informed the Communist 
leader called Muso (he uses no first 
name), that his army of rebels was sur- 
rounded, gave him a surrender-or-die ul- 
timatum. 

This was the end of Muso’s cam- 
paign to add rich Indonesia to the Krem- 
lin harvest. Muso had spent 22 years in 
preparation, but he had lost, in less than 
a month of fighting. 

For Muso it was failure No. 2 on 
the battlefields of Java. In 1926, Muso, 
then a 28-year-old school teacher, laid 
aside his books to lead a revolt in west 
Java. His poorly organized army went 
down to quick defeat and Muso legged 
it for Moscow by way of China. 

Protégé of the Boss. Stalin, him- 
self an Asiatic, liked Muso, especially 
his fancy talk of spreading Communist 
domination in Asia. Having sold the boss, 
Muso was put through the Kremlin’s best 
finishing schools: Lenin Institute, Sun 
Yat Sen University, the Academy of Red 
Professors and finally the Srunse Mili- 
tary Academy, which trains guerilla 
fighters. After years of study, Muso got 
his sheepskin with the Kremlin equiva- 
lent of summa cum laude. 

At last he was ready to pluck one of 
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Ashida. His 


utmost 


the rich prizes of southeast Asia. The 
Indonesian Republic includes 25% of 
Java, 80% of Sumatra. Before the war 
this territory produced 15% of the 
world’s tin supply, 40% of its rubber, 
20% of its tea, 30% of its copra, 25% 
of its palm oil, 90% of its quinine, 70% 
of its kapok. 

With plans well laid, Muso popped 
up in Prague as secretary of the Indo- 
nesian Republic’s pro-Communist minis- 
ter to Czechoslovakia. When the minister 
was called home in August, Muso came 
with him, masquerading under the name 
of Suparto. 

Too Little, Too Soon. Older, 
grayer, heavier and much smarter, Muso 
lost no time in taking his place at the 
head of the Communist ranks in Java. 
From platform and over the radio, he 
preached the Kremlin’s anti-U.S. line. 
Under cover, he marshalled an army, 
finally struck the first blow in Java’s 
third city, Madiun, a town of bright, tiled 
bungalows and green, luxuriant gardens. 

The Indonesians called out their 
army, scorned a Dutch offer of help, re- 
took Madiun in eight days, finally pock- 
eted Muso’s forces in the mountains. 

At week’s end, it remained to be 
seen whether the Indonesians would cap- 
ture Muso. He had been well trained in 
the science of escape. If he should get 
away he could be counted on to rally his 
forces and strike again. For the Kremlin 
has a big investment in Muso and he fig- 
ures heavily in Russian plans to grab 
territory in southeast Asia. 


Big Rock 


Near the town of Emerald in central 
Queensland last week, Mrs. Roy McKin- 
ney, a miner’s wife, found what was said 
to be the world’s largest blue sapphire. 
Big as a coffee cup, it weighed 1,958 
carats. The Black Star sapphire, found 
in the same area in May, weighed 1,156 
carats, sold in New York for $300,800. 
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Fall of Ashida 


When smooth Hitoshi Ashida was 
named last February to head Japan’s 
fourth postwar government, he said sim- 
ply: “I will do my utmost.” 

The months which followed, how- 
ever, proved his utmost wasn’t enough. 
Ashida’s government, built on a shaky 
coalition of Socialists, Democrats (mildly 
conservative) and the Small People’s Co- 
operative Party, had rough going from 
the start, despite the manifest support of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Inherited from the outgoing Socialist 
premier, Tetsu Katayama, were the un- 
solved problems of making the national 
budget balance, of trying to appease 
poorly-paid government workers caught 
in the postwar inflation. Higher taxes and 
measures which organized labor thought 
oppressive, added nothing to Ashida’s 
popularity. Widespread strikes resulted. 

Dirty Work. The climax to Ashida’s 
hapless regime came last week. Japanese 
police staged a dawn raid, picked up 
Suehiro Nishio, former deputy premier in 
the Ashida administration. He was sus- 
pected of accepting bribes to help Ja- 
pan’s largest chemical combine, Showa 
Denko, get a $10 million government 
loan. Also arrested was Takeo Kurusu, 
another cabinet member. 

This was the straw that broke the 
back of the Ashida government. The 
cabinet resigned in a body. 

Japan’s Socialist Party, which had 
co-operated with more conservative ele- 
ments in coalition cabinets, refused to 
participate in the new government. 

This makes it virtually certain that 
the next Japanese administration will be 
a strictly right-wing combination led by 
former Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s so- 


called Liberal Party. 





Wide World 
Muso. After 22 years, the harvest was 
poor. (SEE: Indonesian Revolt) 
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Beryl Lund. The Government’s loss was 
unity’s gain. (SEE: Too Much Left) 


Too Much Left 


By day, 25-year-old, Yorkshire-born 
Beryl Lund works as a $20-a-week clerk 
in the British ministry of supply, which 
handles contracts for such things as se- 
cret radar equipment. Four nights a week 
she is the star of an amateur revue, 
What’s Left, latest production of a Lon- 
don left-wing group called Unity Theater. 

Song and Dance. Miss Lund 
clowns and sings about “antique liberals” 
and the former crowned heads of Europe, 
but the show’s big number is a thing 
called Oklahokum. In that Miss Lund 
dons a Welsh costume, a 10-gallon hat 
and horn-rimmed spectacles to imperson- 
ate Morgan Phillips, Welsh-born, Red- 
hating secretary of the Labor Party, who 
is Britain’s closest approach to New Jer- 
sey’s Rep. J. Parnell Thomas. 

Programmed as “a snooper purging 
the British Cabinet,” Miss Lund pokes 
fun at the Socialist campaign to oust 
Communists from the government, sings 
ahout “the pink ’uns on top” to the tune 
of The Surrey with the Fringe on Top. 

Oklahokum pleased What's Left first- 
nighters, but the ministry of supply 
couldn’t see the humor, suspended Miss 
Lund on the ground that her hobnobbing 
with Reds “raised legitimate doubts as to 
her reliability.” Last week What's Left 
played to packed houses in its tiny the- 
ater in London’s King’s Cross district. 
Backstage its star, tickled pink over all 
the publicity, talked of appealing her 
case to the civil service. 


Good Neighbor Club } 


The expression, “Like father, like 
son,” might have been coined for Dr. 
Mauricio Nabuco, 57, Brazil’s new Am- 
bassador to the U.S. His father, Dom 
Joaquim Nabuco, was the first Brazilian 
(and South American) to come as a full- 
fledged Ambassador to Washington. 

Dom Joaquim, member of a family 
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which dates back to the 16th century, 
served from 1907 to 1910. One of his last 
assignments in Washington was to par- 
ticipate in the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Pan American Union building on 
Apr. 10, 1910. 

This week, on Columbus Day, his 
son donned his ambassadorial best to 
help history repeat itself. At the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Pan American 
Union’s new home on Constitution Ave., 
Dr. Nabuco, who got part of his educa- 
tion at Harvard, delivered a speech in 
perfect English before top-ranking mem- 
bers of the U.S. Government, the U.N. 
and the diplomatic corps. After the cere- 
mony, the 1,000 guests went over to the 
old Pan American building, a good bras- 
sie shot down Constitution Ave., for 
champagne and a buffet luncheon. 

Connecting Link. The Pan Ameri- 
can Union was formed 50 years ago as a 
commercial bureau for the American re- 
publics. From that modest start, it 
quickly picked up responsibility and for 
years has served to further economic, so- 
cial and cultural relations among the 21 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. Last 
April the Bogota conference made it the 
general secretariat of the Organization 
of American States, one of U.N.’s re- 
gional areas. The new building will be 
headquarters of the secretariat. 

It will be faced with black-veined 
Georgia marble and topped with a red- 
tiled, Spanish-style roof to give it that 
Latin look. It will be ready for oecu- 
pancy about the time the baseball season 
starts next spring. Cost: $2.4 million, 
more than twice the original estimate two 
years ago. Building was held up because 
of the objections of the then Secretary of 
the Interior, Harold L. Ickes. Basis of his 
complaint: The new building would block 
the southern view from the Interior’s 


building a block away. 
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Dr. Nabuco. Cornerstones run in the 
family. (SEE: Good Neighbor Club) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 





Do We Help or Hinder? 


Governor Dewey, in one of his 
most important campaign speeches, 
announced that, if elected, he will 
“prod and push” the nations of West- 
ern Europe into closer political and 
economic unity. The Republican nom- 
inee explained that American interests 
demand Western European Union, as 
a strong “Third Force” between Soviet 
Russia and the United States. 

There is already much sentiment 
for federation among the peoples of 
Western Europe. And, at first glance, 
it looks as though the European Re- 
covery Program gives us leverage to 
further the economic and_ political 
union of these war-weakened coun- 
tries. Union would mean strength for 
them, as it has for us. 


Nevertheless, the important pol- 
icy announced by Mr. Dewey is much 
easier to state than it will be to put 
into effect. And, ironically enough, 
ERP is now working out as an actual 
deterrent to European federation. 

The reason for this lies in the 
planned economies of the nations 
which are beneficiaries of what we 
loosely call the Marshall Plan. Under 
these planned economies the 16 bene- 
ficiary governments of Europe main- 
tain a tight control over their respec- 
tive processes of production and dis- 
tribution. Many of their industries are 
owned and operated by government. 
Those which are still privately owned 
are closely regulated. 

When socialism has been carried 
to this advanced stage it is difficult 
to secure real international co-opera- 
tion. The traders of one country are 
not even allowed to exchange their 
money freely for the money of a neigh- 
boring country. And on top of the 
problem of “managed currencies” are 
thousands of governmental regula- 
tions, designed to protect the econ- 
omies of the separate nations, but un- 
fortunately operating to impede trade 
or even travel between them. 

It is now a major undertaking for 
a Frenchman even to cross the frontier 
into Belgium. A Londoner can fly to 
Paris in 90 minutes. But it may take 
him at least 90 hours to get the per- 
mits to do so. 


So far, the Marshall Plan has 
served to bolster the independent 
planned economies of the European 
governments which we are helping. 
And it is because these socialistic sys- 
tems so clearly impede international 
co-operation, that we are indirectly 
working against European federation. 
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Felix Morley. Question for Dewey. 


Recollection of our own history 
will help to make the picture clearer. 
After the Revolution we had 13 sep- 
arate states, which could easily have 
developed into 13 separate nations, on 
the European pattern. They were, of 
course, loosely tied together by the 
Articles of Confederation. But not un- 
til the Constitution was written, in 
1787, were these sovereign states 
really united, with a single currency 
system and no trade barriers between 
them. 

Necessity was the mother of that 
Union. It might have been delayed 
for years, if France, then a wealthy 
country, had agreed to support New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the 
others separately—the way we are 
supporting Britain, France and Italy 
separately today. 


If and when Governor Dewey 
becomes President Dewey, this matter 
of aid to Europe will immediately be- 
come one of his most difficult prob- 
lems. On the one hand, humanitarian 
and political considerations will de- 
mand that the European Recovery 
Program be continued. On the other 
hand, it will become increasingly clear 
that the program in its present form is 
not assisting but is, in effect, hamper- 
ing European federation. 

What Mr. Dewey means by “prod- 
ding and pushing” the European gov- 
ernments into a closer union has not 
been explained. But it is obvious that 
pressure from Washington, on these 
governments, will require a sharp re- 
vision of the Marshall Plan. 
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Science 


Whispers from Space 


The universe is noisy. 

Not only the sun, but the Milky Way 
and even points in the universe where no 
matter is known to exist, send strange 
sounds to the earth. These include faint 
wailings and screeches, as well as the fa- 
miliar rasping static which sometimes 
interferes with radio reception. 

Nothing was known of this weird 
phenomenon until 17 years ago, when Dr. 
Karl Jansky of the Bell Telephone La- 
boratories accidently trapped a source of 
radio-waves in the Milky Way. Last fort- 
night, that chance discovery was revealed 
as the seed of a new science, radio as- 
tronomy, with the demonstration at Cor- 
nell University of a “radio telescope.” It 
captures sound from the universe much 
as a regular telescope captures light. 

The radio telescope was shown dur- 
ing a symposium in which top U.S., 
Canadian and British astronomers, physi- 
cists and radar experts pooled their spe- 
cial skills and planned future research. 
They also revealed how the new science 
got started, some of its possibilities. 
These are still highly speculative: Radio 
astronomers are standing about where 
Galileo stood when he developed the tele- 
scope. 

Cosmic Signal. Jansky, discoverer 
of cosmic noise, was only trying to find 
from what direction high frequency at- 
mospheric static comes. But he noted one 
particular interference which recurred 
feebly but regularly, came four minutes 
earlier every day. This suggested that its 
arrival was determined by the earth’s 
rotation in relation to the galaxy. Mathe- 
matical studies fixed the source of the 
radio waves in the Milky Way. 


Excited astronomers realized that 
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the earth’s atmosphere lets in more of the 
universe’s electro-magnetic radiation than 
they had thought. But to follow up this 
clue, they had to wait for the postwar re- 
lease of radar instruments developed to 
spot enemy submarines and airplanes. 
These were crudely adapted to scan the 
heavens for sound, and finally the power- 
ful Cornell instrument was built. With 
complete automatic rotation, it sweeps all 
quarters of the sky, can be used day or 
night in all weathers. 

Value. In the years to come, its 
users hope to map a new universe of 
sound. They will try also to find a rela- 
tion between the sun’s radio broadcasts 
and changes in its spots and corona. 

Eventually, practical uses of the new 
science may include ability to predict 
atmospheric storms which sometimes 
break-up short-wave radio transmissions. 

The radio-telescope, which cost only 
$30,000, is four inches wider, and can 
penetrate farther into space, than the 
200-inch light telescope at Mount Palo- 
mar, which cost $6 millions. This is prob- 
ably why it picks up noises from sup- 
posedly “empty” spots in the universe. 
The noises must come from stellar dust, 
from stars beyond the range of ordinary 
telescopes, or from stars which are “ex- 
tinct” and no longer emit light. 


Atom Roundup 


The U.S. last week stopped cold a 
Russian maneuver to evade blame for the 
failure to achieve international atomic 
energy control, and at the same time ad- 
vanced its domestic atomic program. 

In Paris, nine nations rejected Mos- 
cow’s resolution that the U.S. destroy its 
atom-bomb stockpile and simultaneously 
help “work out” a new control plan— 
without freedom from Russian veto over 
inspection of its atom research. 

Bomb Boom. Meanwhile David 
Lilienthal, chief of the U.S. Atomic En- 





Cornell University 
Noise mirror. This wire basket captures inch-long radio waves from the cosmos 
for scientific study. In background is radar device also used. (SEE: Whispers) 


duction of plutonium, key element in 
bomb-making, is now “on a factory basis.” 
It was also revealed that this country has 
received (from the Belgian Congo) a po- 
tential new uranium source, a crystalline 
copper mineral called sengierite. 

Lilienthal also reiterated his refusal 
to let the AEC, or private concerns work- 
ing under contract for the AEC, deal with 
union leaders suspected of communism. 
This will stand, he declared, whether the 
Taft-Hartley ban on Communist leaders 
is upheld by the courts or not. 


Nut and Bolt Triumph 


Thirty years of on-and-off negotia- 
tions over sizes and threads of nuts and 
bolts have tried the patience of British 
and American standardization experts. 
That patience will triumph this fall. The 
climax: an agreement among Britain, 
Canada and the U.S. that will simplify 
standardization in mechanical industries. 


Scientists’ General 


That large group of topflight scien- 
tists who work directly or indirectly for 
the armed forces had a new commanding 
officer last week. He is Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, who succeeds Dr. Vannevar Bush as 
head of the national military establish- 
ment’s Research and Development Board. 

Radar, the proximity fuse, jet pro- 
pulsion, nuclear fission, medical science 
made the last war more and more a scien- 
tists’ war, waged on battlefields but won 
in laboratories. That the next would be 
either won or prevented by science seems 
certain. Dr. Compton will have much to 
do with how strong we are when and if 
the showdown comes. 

On his past record, Compton is 
tailor-made for the job. Son of midwest 
parents who were both professors, Comp- 
ton is one of three brothers, all of whom 
became college presidents. Karl, the old- 
est and now 61, was a physicist before 
being made head of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. During the war, he 
picked scientists for spot work in combat 
areas, helped organize atomic, radar and 
synthetic rubber research. Since then, he 
has worked closely with Bush, who will 
return to the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington as its fulltime head. 

Unfettered. Compton is rated the 
kind of vigorous, self-confident scientist 
who can get along with Washington poli- 
ticians and top brass. He will need this 
ability, for nowadays even pure research 
is being carried on largely with military 
funds and sponsorship. One of Comp- 
ton’s jobs will be to see that the research- 
ers are given the kind of freedom which 
science needs for long-range results. 

The ultimate in success from more 
practical standpoints will be to extend 
this country’s scientific lead over Russia. 
Compton vigorously disbelieves in the 
kind of regimentation which USSR scien- 
tists get. Two years ago he quit the 
American-Soviet Friendship Council, later 
denounced Russian spying and the in- 
doctrination of young Russians with be- 
lief in an inevitable war with the U.S. 
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Shoe 


e for STYLE «+ for LOOKS « for COMFORT + for WEAR 


Made by one of America’s oldest, most 
9 
respected creators of men’s footwear 
«+. you can rely on Johnsonian’s fine 
quality, fine appearance, fine workmanship 


«+. look for Johnsonians at your store. 


$O95 


Some styles higher 
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And for boys, Johnsonian Jr. 
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Washington 


Talk 





Ready for Somebody 


It may be Tom Dewey or it may be 
Harry Truman, but whichever it is, pag- 
eant-wise Washington will be ready for 
him on Inauguration Day Jan. 20. 

Crews directed by Capitol Architect 
David Lynn last week started construct- 
ing the wooden stands on the east front of 
the Capitol which wil] support the Presi- 
‘ential party, the press and distinguished 
guests on Inauguration Day. 

Abandoned in 1945 when President 
Roosevelt took his fourth inaugural oath 
in a brief ceremony at the White House, 
the traditional event on the east Capitol 
steps will be revived next year with all its 
pomp and pageantry. (James Monroe 
-tarted the custom in 1817.) Lynn esti- 
mates that the stands (costing $79,380) 
will accommodate 15,000 people; many 
thousands more will stand on the streets 
and lawns. 

Washington hotels say reservations 
for Inauguration Day are already “get- 
ting very tight.” By Inauguration, they 
predict, there won't be a hotel room avail- 
able in the Capital. 


Whither Wherry? 


The man who has frankly told his 
friends and the press for many months 
that he would give his eye-teeth to be 
Majority Leader of the U.S. Senate may 
have his chance next year. 

Nebraska’s Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry 
is a 56-year-old human whirlwind who 
can lose his temper and get it back again 
faster than almost anybody else on Capi- 
tol Hill. He hopes that a Republican Sen- 
ate victory next month will give him the 
job he has wanted ever since he suc- 
ceeded the late Sen. George W. Norris in 
1942. For the past two years Wherry has 








been Acting Majority Leader in the ab- 
sence of ailing Wallace White of Maine. 
White’s retirement at the end of his pres- 
ent term (Jan. 3) will leave the post 
open. Wherry’s re-election prospects are 
excellent. 

As Majority Leader, Wherry would 
have the task of guiding Administration 
proposals through the Senate. It would 
be his job, too, to compromise differences 
among the Republican membership. 

Busy? The Nebraskan is chairman 
of the Senate Small Business Committee, 
a member of the Rules Committee and 
the Republican Steering Committee, and 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on the Interior. He formerly was 
a farmer, cattleman and undertaker. 

Wherry favors a stabilized national 
income of $200 billion a year (latest 
Commerce Department figures show U.S. 
income at $221 billion for 1948), a floor 
under consumer goods prices as a safe- 
guard against depression, and a 90% sup- 
port for agricultural prices. 

If he should become Majority Leader 
at the start of his second term next Janu- 
ary, it will be the first time in many years 
that a Senator with such a short record 
of service has made the grade. 


Cost of Buttons 


A lot of items go to make up a $15 
billion national defense budget. 

When the Army Quartermaster 
Corps, which buys all armed forces cloth- 
ing items, opened bids from 15 manufac- 
turers last week it found it would cost 
more than $5 million to supply the new 
Air Force with distinctive uniform but- 
tons, insignia and chevrons. 

Congress vetoed the idea of adopting 
a new blue uniform for the airmen, which 
would have cost another $26 million. 


Dollar Safety 


Each year, in Washington’s Bureau 
of Engraving, some 285,000 sightseers pa- 
rade past the big presses which print the 
nation’s folding money. Most of the curi- 
ous mutter something like this: “Gee, I'd 





Pathfinder 
Candidate. Wherry would like to head 
Senate Republicans, (SEE: Whither) 


like to reach in and pull out a handful of 
those century notes.” 

Their eyes are always bigger than 
their reach, a fact the Bureau guarantees 
with a_ well-elevated visitors’ balcony. 
While the presses turn out some $4.5 bil- 
lion worth of greenbacks annually, there 
have been only two thefts in the past 86 
years. Both of these involved employes. 

Stumped. In February 1942, a 
worker stole 48 unfinished $5 and $20 
bills from the presses. But the Secret 
Service quickly nailed its man, recovered 
the money in a hollow tree in Washing- 
ton’s Rock Creek Park. The culprit got 
eight months to two years in jail. 

Earlier, an employe-thief had sneaked 


past guards with 108. nearly-finished 
notes. He managed to pass 12 of these 


before the Secret Service trapped him. He 
was indicted, adjudged insane, and con- 
fined to St. Elizabeth’s hospital. 

Bureau officials believe a man must 
be at least a little insane to think he can 
buck their elaborate safeguards. Every 
note is counted 17 times between leaving 
the Division of Paper Custody as a blank 
sheet and emerging in a sealed package 
with 3,999 other finished greenbacks. If 
tallies show a department is short, none 
of its workers can go home. 

Search. Once, 15 minutes before 
quitting time, a woman worker found a 
dollar missing. Searchlights focused on 
the office. Guards barred all doors. Furni- 
ture was turned upside down. Finally, to 
the gratification of hungry innocents, the 
bill turned up in a desk drawer. 

No printer can lunch outside the 
walled-in Bureau building. If he wishes 
to take home his working clothes, he must 
send them ‘to the parcel room for inspec- 
tion two hours before leaving. 

Each of the 6,000 workers (61% of 
whom are women) gets an optical once- 
over from gate guards. If they spot un- 
natural bulges, further checks are made. 
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This is the brand new, beautiful Duo-Therm Sheraton-style upright heater 
with fine period furniture styling and exclusive duo-tone mahogany finish. 


Save up to 25% on fuel oil 


with a Duo-Therm heater with Power-air! 


When you can have substantial fuel oil 
savings, clean, workless heat and fine 
period furniture styling—why accept less 
in a heater for your home? 


But remember: you get all three only 
lin a Duo-Therm heater! 


Power-Air saves up to 
1 gallon of oil out of every 4! 


Make no mistake: only Duo-Therm heat- 
ers have this revolutionary Blower. And 
tests made by an independent authority 
in a cold Northern climate prove beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that Duo-Therm 
with Power-Air actually saves up to 25% 
on fuel oil! (This saving by itself can 
pay for your new Duo-Therm heater!) 


Because it is a Blower—not a fan— 
Power-Air gets heat into hard-to-heat cor- 
ners, too... keeps floors much warmer 
... gives you much more heat and com- 
fort at the living level. 


MORE THAN A MILLION SATISFIED USERS! 


Duo-THerm 


ALWAYS THE LEADER... 


Duo-Therm is a registered trademark of Motor Wheel Corporation, Copyright 1948 
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Exclusive Burner saves fuel oil, too 
Yes, in addition to Power-Air fuel sav- 
ings, you enjoy real fuel economy with 
this exclusive Duo-Therm Burner. 

It mixes air and oil in 6 stages (an- 
other Duo-Therm exclu- 


25S sive) for clean, efficient 
a 7 *~ ° e 
& operation from low pilot 
= —— to highest flame—thus 
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<I} gets more heat from every 
Yee drop of oil you burn. 

The full-bodied, mushroom type Duo- 
Therm flame floats in the tough, light- 
weight steel heat chamber... hugs the 
chember walls to transfer more heat to 
your home quicker. There’s nothing to 
wear out because there are no moving 
parts. And it’s absolutely silent! 

You beautify your home, 
as you heat it 


Duo-Therm heaters—and only Duo- 
Therms—are styled like fine period 





Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corp 


Please send me absolutely free your catalog on the 
( Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Home Heaters 

oO Duo-Therm Automatic Gas Water Heaters 

oO Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters 
(.) Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Furnace 
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furniture to add beauty to a room. Only 
Duo-Therm gives you its newly devel- 
oped duo-tone mahogany heater finish, 
too—so beautiful, so practical! 


And when you own a Duo-Therm you 
enjoy all the comforts of heat with none 
of the work. On the first cool day, light 
your Duo-Therm—then sit back and re- 
lax. You can tend the fire all winter by 
turning a simple dial. 


You can enjoy Duo-Therm’s clean, 
effortless heat in any one of a wide choice 
of models. For Duo-Therm makes a heater 
for practically every putse and purpose. 


Free, fact-packed 12-page catalog 


It shows all Duo-Therm models in full 
color, real room settings ... gives you all 
the shopping facts you'll want to invest 
wisely in a heater. Send for your free 
copy now. In the meantime, visit your 
local Duo-Therm dealer and inspect the 
complete Duo-Therm line. 
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Edueation 





Rise in Literacy 

Oldsters read and write 
are dying off so fast, and compulsory 
school attendance is getting so strict that 
the U.S. Census Bureau was able to re- 
port last week that illiteracy has hit a 
new low. 


who can’t 


But educators were not too jubilant. 
There are still 2.8 million Americans over 
14 years of age who can neither read nor 
write (in 1930 the total was nearly 5 
million). 

Said the Bureau: “More women than 
men are literate. . . . More males drop 
out of school in the lower grades.” 


Constitutional ABC’s 
The Rev. Dan Iverson of Miami’s 


Shenandoah Presbyterian Church thought 
he had the answer to one of U.S. educa- 
tion’s basic problems: how to instill in 
youngsters a proper appreciation of 
American democratic government. 

The Iverson technique: Throw out 
the old-style primer with word-and-pic- 
ture concepts like “This is a dog. This is 
a house.” Instead, use primers which be- 
gin: “This is a man. His name is Thomas 
Jefferson. He is known as the Father of 
the Constitution”—and go on from there. 

Follow-Up. Iverson argued that in 
this way every American child would be 
given a firm grounding in the principles 
of Constitutional government. And each 
following year, even through high school, 
he’d get a regular course relating the 
Constitution to current events. 

Iverson’s plan is already backed by 
the Florida state Kiwanis, by most of the 
Florida Rotary clubs and by 19 American 
Legion posts. It will be introduced in the 
March session of the state legislature as 
a Kiwanis-sponsored bill. He says it is 
“almost certain” to be incorporated in 
Florida’s school system. 


Oklahoma Verdict 


In Oklahoma City last week, a three- 
judge Federal Court told the State of 
Oklahoma its college segregation restric- 
tions are unconstitutional unless “equal 
facilities” are afforded Negroes. 

Complainant was G. W. McLaurin, 
retired Negro professor. He decided he 
wanted to take a postgraduate course in 
the school of education at the state uni- 
versity. University officials said “no.” 

Federal Judge A. P. Murrah gave 
Oklahoma officials a breathing spell. Act- 
ing on the plea of Gov. Roy J. Turner 
that he would ask amendment of Okla- 
homa’s segregation laws in the next legis- 
lature, the court pointed out that the state 
has the power to furnish equal facilities 
to Negroes. 

Pending that, said the court, “we re- 
frain at this time from granting injunc- 
tion relief on the assumption that the 
state will follow the law.” 
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Studebaker’s Zeal 


Last July John W. Studebaker, 14 
years chief of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, quit his job. A few days later he let 
blast against his former 
Oscar Ewing, who as Federal Security 
Administrator had control over the Office 
of Education. Ewing, said Studebaker. 
had hampered a “Zeal for Democracy” 
program being pushed by his office to 
fight communism; Ewing’s staff had 
“censored Studebaker’s anti-Communist 


loose a boss, 


speeches. 

Last week Studebaker had a chance 
to repeat his charges before the Senate 
Investigations Subcommittee. Under ques- 
tioning, most of them folded up. Among 
other things, Studebaker admitted: 

1. That he did not mean to imply 
Ewing was pro-Communist. 

2. That Ewing had not exceeded the 
law in exercising control over the office 
of Education, a division of FSA. 

3. That one Office of Education re- 
lease which went through FSA “censors” 
came back with “strengthened phraseol- 
ogy. 

4. That Ewing had repeatedly said 
he wanted the “Zeal for Democracy” pro- 
gram pushed to the limit. 

Studebaker still maintained. how- 
ever, that Ewing had impaired function- 
ing of the Office of Education by “cen- 
tralizing” FSA at the request of Congress. 

Wasted Money. To the majority of 
the committee, however, the most absorb- 
ing drama was the mystery of what hap- 
pened to an appropriation of $150,000 
given Studebaker’s office a year ago to 
push the “Zeal” campaign in U.S. schools. 

Associate Commissioner Edwin H. 
Minor, in charge of the program. said he 
did not know exactly how much money 
had been spent or how many people were 
working on it. For the first nine months 
apparently nothing was done. 

At one point tempers got short: 

Sen. Ferguson: “Now, do I under- 
stand that an appropriation of $150,000 





had been made for this ‘Zeal for Democ- 
racy program the previous July, to start 
June 30, and all that has been done on it 
is your St. Louis speech, your California 
speech and the issue of School Life [Of- 
fice of Education publication] ?” 

Dr. Studebaker: “Not all that had 
been done on the program, but all that 
had been put in print.” 

Money’s Worth? By last week the 
total had been increased by 1 booklet, 4 
leaflets, 56 pages of mimeographed mate- 
rial, Commented Chairman Ferguson: “I 
sit here grievously disappointed with 
what has been done with the $150,000 of 
the taxpayer’s money appropriated for 
this program last year. I am shocked.” 

From acting chief Grigsby came no 
weasel words. He said flatly that Ewing 
was giving him 100% backing; that more 
progress should have been made on the 
“Zeal” program—and would be made 
henceforth. 


F ishing for Credits 


The dream of the small boy can come 
true: going fishing and getting school 
credits for it. 

Last week the University of Illinois 
announced that for the first time any- 
where in the U.S. a course in fishing was 
being offered. Fifty-seven students at the 
Navy Pier School (the University’s Chi- 
cago division) were learning the intrica- 
cies of rod and reel casting. 

There was one joker: No bait is used 
and no fish are caught. Said instructor 
Leo Gedvilas: “The reason is obvious. We 
are teaching the art of casting for game 
fish, such as pike, bass and pickerel. Our 
boats only go out to the area near the 
Navy pier, where none of these fish 
abound. That does not mean we ignore 
the techniques of still fishing or fishing 
with flies or flyrods. All these methods 
are explained, but it is in the use of rod 
and reel for game fish that special skills 
are required.” 

For “laboratory” work, Prof. Ged- 
vilas’s students make artificial bait. 


Pathfinder 


Ewing & Studebaker. Pulled punches and a $150,000 disappearing act. (SEE: Zeal) 
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Meet the men 






These MEN ARE TYPICAL of the 
millions of men and women in the oil in- 
dustry who have gone out and shattered 
every record in supplying oil for Amer- 
ica. They are representative of the more 
than 34,000 individual companies whose 
competition in oil production, refining, 
transportation and distribution has led 
to more oil for you—to fill the greatest 
demand for petroleum America has ever 
known. 


RIGHT NOW, they’re supplying you with 
almost 250 million gallons of oil prod- 
ucts every day. This is more oil than has 
ever been supplied before...more oil 
than was needed in the peak years of the 
war! 


The demand for oil is constantly expand- 
ing because of the ever-increasing num- 






October Van is 
Oil Progress Day 


when local 
t to their 








his is the day 
al men will report 





OCTOBER 20, 1948 


Ears tuned to the hum of America... alert fo your 
everyday needs ... their a-out continuing efforts 
are aimed af one goal— MORE OIL FOR You 


who broke the records... 


ber of cars and trucks... farm tractors 
and oil burners... planes, trains, ships 
and factories. 


How Competition in Oil Helps You 


The men and women in the oil business 
are working day and night to step up the 
supply. And the individual oil companies 
—competing in the traditional manner of 
American industry — are now investing 
over 4 billion dollars for new facilities to 
make more oil available for you. 


What's Being Done to Increase 
Your Supply 


Day after day, new wells are brought in 
... new plants go into operation... re- 
finery capacities are increased. Month 
after month more miles of pipeline, new 
and faster tankers, extra storage facili- 
ties are added to the lifeline that carries 
oil from the earth to you. All of these 
things—and more—are being done so that 
you will get the oil products you want... 
when and where you want them! 






Here’s how oil consumption has 
increased —Because America has more 
cars and planes, more Diesel trains, 
farm machinery and oil burners — oil 
consumption has nearly doubled in the 
last ten years. 











Outlook For The Future 


The nation’s oil needs are being met. 
What’s more, the industry is gearing it- 
self to meet the even greater needs an- 
ticipated for tomorrow. For the all-out 
job to supply you today has resulted in 
the largest stock of underground oil re- 
serves in the history of the nation! 


YES, THESE MEN—and almost 2,000,000 
others like them—will continue to sup- 
ply you with high-quality oil products in 
ever-increasing volume...maintain their 
recognized high standard of service. This 
year you will receive more oil products 
than ever before. Use them efficiently. 
Oil is energy for America. Oil means 
more comfort, better living, greater con- 
venience for you. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
670 Fifth Avenue + New York 19, N. Y. 
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Ed Taintor 
isn’t fooled often! 


Ed Taintor, of Lake Worth, Florida, is a 
skilled carpenter—and he hits the nail on 
the head on most other things, too. You’d 
find he does his own thinking and has pretty 
definite ideas on a lot of subjects— govern- 
ment, politics, foreign policy, business. 
About business, Ed says, “Could be that 
profits are too high these days.” 


Smart as he is, Ed’s missing the nail on that 
one! For, as it happens, Government figures 
show that industry actually averages Jess than 
half what Ed—and perhaps you, too—believe 
would be a fair profit. 


For, according to a recent nation-wide poll, 
Ed and most Americans believe it would be fair 
for manufacturers to make from 10 to 15 cents 
out of each dollar of sales. That's just about 
double what industry really does average. 


And not only are these profits far less than 
you may have imagined: about half of them 
are plowed right back to help pay for the 
development and progress that produce more 
goods, more jobs, and greater security for 
all. That’s how the “profit system” works to 
give you and all Americans more good things 
than are enjoyed by any other people on 
earth! 
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If you're hard of hearing—or 
if you have a friend who is— 
send for A FREE COPY of the 
informative new booklet, 
“Modern Science and Your 
Hearing.” Published by West- 
ern Electric, it contains much 
valuable, encouraging infor- 
mation about deatness—how it 
occurs, what science now 
knows about helping the deaf- 
ened. We'll also send you, free, 
information about Western 
Electric’s newest all-in-one 
hearing aids, designed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratoriés. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
me 


Western Electric 


Dept. 380-PFI0A 
195 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Send free copy of 
‘Modern Science and 
Your Hearing.” Also 
booklet on two new 
all-in-one Western 
Electric Hearing Aids. 
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Mechanical Heart 


Invention of a mechanical heart was 
reported last month from Stockholm. It 
draws blood into a glass cylinder, bypass- 
ing the great artery, mixes it with oxygen, 
returns it to the blood stream. 

While many organs of the body can 
do without blood for 30 minutes or more, 
the brain is damaged by even a few sec- 
onds’ cessation of the blood flow. 

The new heart machine can be used 
for 30 minutes—time enough for the sur- 
geon to operate on the unbeating heart 
while the blood-stream is re-routed to the 
brain with its vital oxygen. 


Coke Only, Please 


A Baltimore doctor this month of- 
fered a prescription likely to make life 
easier for parents whose children are 
afflicted, as some are every fall, by vomit- 
ing. His remedy: Coca-Cola syrup. 

In The Journal of Pediatrics, Dr. 
Bradley reports trying the syrup on 773 
cases in the past seven years. (The condi- 
tion recurs each fall in the Baltimore 
area. It shows no symptoms except thirst, 
a low fever and excessive elimination of 
sugar. ) 

“Without exception,” a teaspoonful 
of Coca-Cola syrup every 15 to 30 minutes 
until three or four doses have been re- 
tained has arrested the vomiting. 

Dr. Bradley says the syrup is also 
helpful to control vomiting in pregnancy, 
car sickness, sea sickness and hangovers. 
Other cola syrups, he reports, do not 
work. 


Witch Doctors 


If a member of the tribe falls ill of 
a sickness about the heart, the medicine 
man shall pluck leaves of the fox-glove 
plant and give it to the sick man to eat. 

Does this advice, familiar to Amer- 
ican Indian tribes, sound like nonsense? 
It did not seem so to many pioneer fam- 
ilies, who brought the same remedy with 
them from European folklore. Nor does 
it seem nonsense to present-day doctors: 
Foxglove is the source of digitalis, which 
they regularly prescribe for certain heart 
conditions. ; 

Tribal Lore. In the Scientific Amer- 
ican sociologist Elizabeth Ferguson voices 
a conviction shared by many researchers 
about primitive drugs and treatments: 
They are worth looking into. American, 
African and Asiatic tribes use many 
herbs effectively as drugs and cures. But 
most of their medicines have never been 
tested scientifically. 

The Navahoes, according to Prof. 
Ferguson, have 1,200 plants on their drug 
list: few have been studied under labora- 
tory conditions. Still less is known about 
medical practices of primitive tribes on 
other continents. Even surgeons might 
| learn something: Caesarean sections are 





Roy Pinney—Black Star 
Zulu M. D. His specialty: psychosomatic 
therapies. (SEE: Witch Doctors) 


practiced by a Uganda tribe, bone graft- 
ing by Algerian highlanders. 

Psychology Department. Even 
more remarkable than his pills and sur- 
gery, Prof. Ferguson thinks, is the witch 
doctors’ skill in a new-fangled specialty: 
psychosomatic medicine. Savage medi- 
cine men never took any stock in the 
distinction between mind and body, but 
treated both together. Their fantastic 
headdresses and ceremonial hocuspocus 
were partly designed to give the patient 
an emotional catharsis through religious 
awe, partly to reassure him about the 
medicine man’s powers. Since the primi- 
tive patient was already disposed to be- 
lieve, the ritual part of the treatment was 
often effective—as psychiatric treatment 
is today, partly for the same reason. 


New Angles 


Few areas of the U.S. have a brisker 
or more enterprising medical society than 
the District of Columbia. This is largely 
due to Government-sponsored research 
which keeps Washington doctors abreast 
of changing theories and treatments. 

Last month in the society’s 19th as- 
sembly, D. C. doctors and _ guest-spe- 
cialists from elsewhere, ran through sub- 
jects from poison ivy to old age. In many 
cases their advice contradicted generally 
accepted medical practice: 

Don’t Scrub. Almost everybody be- 
lieves two things about poison ivy itch: 
(1) The affected area should not be 
touched with the hands, to prevent 
spreading of the infection; (2) thorough 
scrubbing with soap and water is impor- 
tant. 

Both of these directions are wrong, 
according to Dr. Rudolph Baer of Long 
Branch, N. Y., and the second is harm- 
ful. His reasons: The blisters on affected 
areas have been found not to contain any 
of the allergen or irritant which causes 
the infection. On the other hand, scrub- 
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4 addition to grealor como, Thud new ot healer will give yor 
BiG FUEL SAVINGS 
THIS WINTER! 











Claiomelte.aoht it SS" Wultat Gumer with 
Ka "Widget Filet Saws Honeys! 


No other heater has Perfection’s “Multi-heat’” burner with 
the new “Midget” Pilot. A tiny separate burner within the main 
burner provides a real pilot, not just a low fire. Fed fuel 
“by the drop”, the pilot burns hours for a penny. No other 
burner can match its low consumption. It alternates with high 


E or low fire to balance economy with comfort in any weather. 
Cuittt Pleoe- Fle Blwve ep ; 
Compow: | . 
Far corners are more easily heated and circulation improved, Siveb Woe Seal Fee Gallon 





Your new thermostatically-controlled Perfection Heater creates 
comfort without supervision. No jumping to adjust fire for 
every weather change. Fire automatically cuts back from high 
or low flame to fuel saving pilot when room is warm enough 
-.. returns to higher fire automatically when needed. 





thanks to Perfection’s specially designed blower (not just a The Perfection “Heat Extractor” catches heat that would 
fan). “Floor-Flo” action delivers large volume of warm air otherwise go up the chimney. Makes it heat your home—adds 
at floor level, helps keep heat where you need it. Quiet as to your comfort! Saves money by getting the most possible 
a summer breeze. value from each gallon of fuel. 


There’s nothing better than the neue - I << CTI (] N al pee 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7040-C Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Oil Ranges and Cook Stoves, Oil Heaters, Oil 
Water Heaters, Oil and Gas Winter Air-Conditioning Furnaces. 


ATLANTA e CLEVELAND e CHICAGO e JERSEY CITY © KANSAS CITY e CAKLAND @ ST. PAUL’ 
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Lots more warmth 








with Duofold 


vu Insulate! 





Knit in two thin layers, with air space 
between, Duofold underwear insulates 
you against cold, It’s far warmer than 
bulkier, single layer garments. And no 
wool itech! The wool is all in the outer 
layer, with layers held together by 
tiny interlocking stitches. There’s only 
one Duofold! At all better stores. 


DUOFOLD INC. «© MOHAWK, N.Y. 






| All popular 

Styles for 

men and 
boys. 
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bing of itchy parts is likely to injure or 
inflame the skin. 

Dr. Baer thinks there is no specific 
therapy for the acute stage of poison ivy 
infection. In preventive treatment, anti- 
histaminic drugs are useful in a minority 
of cases. 

V. D. Vaccine? The assembly was 
excited by news that Dr. Robert Nelson 
of Johns Hopkins has kept the syphilis 
spirochete alive for several days in arti- 
ficial media. In the past this organism 
has rarely lived more than 15 seconds 
outside the human body, making it hard 
to study. 

Dr. Nelson’s achievement may result 
in a better test than the Wassermann, 
and someday, in mass vaccination of in- 
fants against syphilis. 

Already under test is a one-shot 
treatment with procaine penicillin which 
may reduce syphilis to the proportions of 
gonorrhea, now “no more serious than a 
severe head cold.” Syphilis in the un- 
born child of a syphilitic mother can usu- 
ally be prevented during pregnancy by 
penicillin injections. 

Battle of the Bulge. The old saw 
“everybody loves a fat man” may soon no 
longer include insurance companies. This 
warning was voiced by Dr. Joseph Barach 


Take It Easy. Baby doctors are in re- 
volt against their own former record of 
rigid schedules. Nowadays they think 
that—within limits—the most relaxed 
way of doing things is best for mother 


1. See that the baby is placed to 
the breast properly for his first feed- 
ing, to gratify his first reflexes. (Don’t 
grasp the baby’s cheek and try to turn 
it toward the nipple: his instinct is to 
find it himself.) 

2. Introduce new foods cau- 
tiously. 

3. Pay attention to his desire for 
different foods. 

4. Don’t make him eat, but en- 
courage him to want to eat by letting 
his natural appetite come to the sur- 
face. ; 


5. Serve less than he will eat, not 





of Pittsburgh, on the basis of recent re- 
search by insurance actuaries. 

Life insurance companies, he said, 
have discovered that the body weight in- 
dexes they have been using are merely 
averages of the fat and the thin, the young 
and the old, the sick and the well, all 
lumped together. New research indicates 
that people who don’t gain more than 
10% in weight after 25 are likely to live 
longest. 

The only effective way to reduce, said 
uncompromising Dr. Barach, is to eat 
less. But he offered rewards ’to those who | 
succeed: They are far less likely to ac- 
quire hypertension, arteriosclerosis, liver 
and gall bladder diseases, arthritis and 
diabetes. 

Life Begins at . . . The benefits 
of growing older were pointed out by 63- 
year-old Dr. Wingate Johnson of North 
Carolina. Many defects of age, he pointed 
out, can be corrected artificially (like 
failing eyesight). 

In addition, oldsters have fewer acci- 
dents, better resistance to arthritis, in- 
fectious diseases, migraine, diabetes and 
cancer, 





Exercise for the aged and compul- 
sory retirement rules were viewed with 
suspicion by Dr. Johnson. 


and baby (see photo). This attitude is 
reflected in the 10 commandments 
drawn tp by Dr. William Burdick, 
Washington pediatrician, for modern 
mothers: 


more. 

6. Don’t offer bribes for eating; 
don’t ask him to eat. 

7. Let him feed himself as early 
as possible. 

8. Give him the amount of milk 
he wants, not the amount you think he 
should have. 

9. Remember that schedules and 
routines can be overdone to the detri- 
ment of both mother and baby. 

10. Keep in mind that happiness 
and freedom from fear are as con- 
tagious as measles, and much more 
comfortable. 
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The Universal ‘Jeep’ is busy every season of 
the year—helping you get work done on time 
— spreading its cost over more kinds of jobs. 
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LEFT— The sure- towel 4- seal ABOVE — The Universal ‘Jeep’ 
drive ‘Jeep’ gets you to any part is a 4-wheel-drive tractor for all 
of your place in a hurry—climbs kinds of field work, operating 
steep grades, pulls its load pull-type implements or, with 
through deep mud and sand, hydraulic lift, standard lift-type 


x Sa..% < 
2g gif <9 “er Ph auth ; 
: oh bah a ie over ice and snow. farm equipment. 
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| ABOVE — The‘Jeep’ easily pulls RIGHT— With power take-off, 
loads like this 2100-Ib. baler the ‘Jeep’ delivers up to 30 hp 
and loaded wagon. With its through pulley or shaft drive for 
wide speed range, the ‘Jeep’ will operating hammer mills, buzz 
tow your trailer to town in a_ saws, silo blowers, sprayers and 









hurry at normal road speed. power mowers. 
4-Wheel-Dri 
ONLY THE ‘JEEP’ HAS ALL THESE FEATURES: -Wneel-Lrive 
Selective 2- or 4-wheel drive— Car-size 7-in. headlights for night UNIVERSAL 
| 6 speeds forward, 2 reverse. field work. i 
Operating range from 2 mph in Power take-off points at rear, 
the field to 60 on the road. center and front. 
More driver comfort—full-back, Steel bed for hauling. 
upholstered seat, shock ab- Optional metal top for winter. 
sorbers, folding windshield. Optional hydraulic lift. 
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Americana 


Back to the Indians 


At the American Indian Day dances 
and speechmaking in New York’s Central 
Park, Chief Rising Sun announced what 
his people need to help preserve their cul- 
ture and handicrafts: a piece of land in 
Manhattan. Then they could erect a tall 
building to display the things they make 
to the world. His offer for such a plot: 
$24—what his forefathers’ allegedly re- 
ceived for the whole of Manhattan. To 
date, he has had no takers. 


Too Many Deer 


A million deer hunters comb Pennsyl- 
vania’s woodlands each fall. Since 1941 
they've driven away with 273,446 dead 
deer. Despite this, 60,000 Pennsylvania 
deer probably will starve this winter. 

This is not unusual, nor exclusive 
with Pennsylvania. Michigan loses 10% 
to 70% of its fawn crop this way annually. 
And—though a hunter may spend all day 
in the woods without seeing a deer—a 
1947 survey by three outstanding biolo- 
gists showed 30 of the 48 states are both- 
ered by deer-crowding. 

Tide of Antlers. Chief reason is 
the spectacular growth of herds after 
“buck law” protection and killing off of 
predators saved them from extinction at 
the turn of the century. How quickly 
deer multiply when protected was shown 
when the University of Michigan planted 
four deer on a two-square-mile enclosure 
in 1928. Six years later there were 160. 

Now deer-protection has become a 
death-trap. Heavy timber cutting, with 
re-growth of succulent twigs and buds, is 
largely over. Fire-control projects have 
rooted out the underbrush deer used for 
winter feeding. Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, can support only a fourth as many 
deer as it once could. And what growing 
fodder remains is being literally rooted 
out. The damage to important watershed 
areas is enormous and reforestation has 
been virtually stopped. 

Elsewhere the problem is as bad— 
or worse. Wisconsin plants 15 million 
young trees a year; deer eat 40 times as 
many. In 1930 Michigan had 100 square 
miles of overbrowsed winter range. To- 
day’s ruined area is 30 times greater. 
Game managers warn that if herds are not 
cut to fit the food supply Michigan deer 
some day may be seen only in zoos. 

Doe-Doom? Moving deer from over- 
browsed ranges is impractical—fawns are 
born quicker than the surplus can be 
trapped. Nor is artificial feeding a solu- 
tion: it’s expensive and merely supports a 
greater increase. More hunting is not the 
answer—when confined to bucks. It 
hardly dents the increase rate. 

Game managers say that open sea- 
sons on does are the answer. But they 
“over-sold” the protect-the-doe idea in 
1910 and 1920, and many sportsmen 
won't abandon it now. During Pennsyl- 
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Acme 
Tough. But food handouts just mean 
more mouths next winter. (SEE: Deer) 


vania’s one-day any-deer season last year, 
sportsmen patrolled land urging hunters 
not to shoot females. This year the state 
is using movies and trips to starving 
grounds to win approval of mercy-killing. 

Wisconsin experts recommended a 
nine-day any-deer shooting season. But 
the governor vetoed it as “dangerous to 
hunters.” Game experts think public op- 
position was the reason. 

Which Way Out? Said I. H. Bart- 
lett of the Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment: “If those people who cry to keep 
the deer . . . could see the things we see 
in the spring, the sentiment would be for 
regulations to harvest those deer.” 


Bivalve Battle 


At nearly midnight on Sept. 14 a Vir- 
ginia oyster boat cut loose its dredge, 
gunned its motors and fled. The frus- 
trated Maryland patrol boat behind, un- 
able to float over a shallow oyster bar, 


fired futile shots with a machine gun. 

Thus, in a manner now almost tradi- 
tional, the 1948 oyster season opened on 
the Potomac river. Maryland and Vir- 
ginia have fought for years over seafood 
in Chesapeake Bay—world’s biggest 
oyster fishery—and in the narrower Po- 
tomac’s boundaries, friction is hottest. 

The stage was set for trouble in 1632, 
when Charles I included the whole river 
within Maryland’s boundary. In 1785, 
Maryland gave Virginians equal fishing 
rights in exchange for free passage up 
the Chesapeake Bay (which, ironically, 
would have come anyway under the Con- 
stitution four years later). 

Scoop & Run. Maryland law 
makes oystermen use tongs, which are 
tedious, but don’t damage oyster beds. 
Virginia allows drag nets, which sweep 
the beds—including immature (seed) 
oysters and the shells they grow on. Mary- 
land claims Virginians use the nets on the 
Potomac, run from patrols, get off easy 
(when caught) in Virginia courts. 

With the Potomac catch down from 
nearly 1 million bushels (in 1927) to 
150,000, the two states last year set up a 
joint commission to study this and other 
fishery problems. They recommended: a 
program to rebuild fisheries, shorter oys- 
ter seasons, outlawing of dredges, joint 
regulation of river resources. Maryland 
wants to go ahead on these proposals now, 
but Virginia is hesitating. Each state will 
ask for a permanent joint administration 
at its next legislature. 

Charles Lankford, Virginia Tide- 
water Fisheries chairman, voices his 
state’s objections: “We think the report 
—which involved far more than oysters 
—is unfair and lacking proper informa- 
tion. We don’t yet have adequate facts 
on which to base conservation laws. We 
do know this. We've got a lot better 
oyster beds than Maryland. We let 7,000 
lessees rent beds and keep them up.” 

No War. Virginia, Maryland, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife and the Navy now have 
a three-year study of the Chesapeake 
under way. “When that’s done,” says 
Lankford, “we can get somewhere—mean- 
while, we’re not feuding with Maryland!” 





U.S. Fish & Wildlife 


Tonging. Maryland fishermen catch oysters the hard way. (SEE: Bivalve Battle) 
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See ree ee ate! 


The truth about 


Ever since the Japanese surrender, 
Medical Officers of the U.S. Army and 
U. S. Air Force have been studying and 
evaluating the hazards to humans of 


an atom bomb explosion. 


In order of their importance, these 


hazards are: 


1. Fires caused by the heat of the 
bomb itself, together with fires 
started by blast damage. 


2. The force of the blast. 
3. Radiation. 


Only 15 per cent of the deaths at Hiro- 


atomic hazards 


shima and Nagasaki were caused by 
radiation. This radiation lasted but 
an instant. No significant amount of 
radiation appeared to linger after the 
explosions. A far greater problem to 
physicians is prompt and effective 
treatment of injuries from blast and 
burns. To forward such information 
to the doctors of your community, the 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Proj- 
ect is sponsoring a course in atomic 
medicine. 600 physicians have already 
profited from this course — your own 
family doctor may be one of them. 


During the coming year hundreds 


YOUR ARMY AND YOUR AIR FORCE SERVE THE NATION AND 
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more will carry facts and understand- 


ing to far corners of the nation, 
* * * 


Many physicians and allied scientists 
now on duty with the Medical Depart- 
ment are sharing in the formative 
stage of this study. In this and allied 
fields, expanded facilities can accom- 
modate additional professional talent, 
For information write the Surgeon 
General, Pentagon Bldg., Washington 
25, D.C. 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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For Hot Water and Steam 


OIL-O-MATIC AUTOMATIC OIL HEAT AT ITS BEST 


For Warm Air 
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YOUR OJL-O-MATIC DEALER WILL ARRANGE 
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| FUEL CONSERVATION ENGINEERING 


THE FAMOUS LOW PRESSURE PRINCIPLE is the heart 
of these new “designed” complete units. 


CONTRACT WITH YOUR ORDER. 


oll 
He is an Automatic Heat Merchant. You'll 


find him listed in your classified phone 


book under ‘‘Oil Burners.’’ Call him today! 


FUEL 


will 


survey yourhome, heating sys- 
| tem, heating plant at no cost. 


Factory trained experts 


New 


new efficiency, new fuel economy, all 


beauty, 


itted package—compact and 


in one factory f 
easily installed. 


| 


Save up to 40% on fuel bills. 








One-man army—against inflation. 


People. William Ray, 80-year- 
old Lowell, Ohio, barber, (above) 
keeps busy in his one-chair shop dis- 
pensing 10¢ shaves and 15¢ haircuts 
(tonic free), just as he has for the 
past 58 years—while living on his in- 
come of $40 to $50 a week... . Born, 
to movie actress Jane Withers and pro- 
ducer-husband William Moss, a daugh- 
ter, Wendy Leigh. ... Died: in Miller, 
S. D., U.S. Sen. Harlan Bushfield, 66; 
in West Orange, N. J., C. H. Ingersoll, 
originator of the dollar watch. .. . 
Philip Willkie, son of the late Wendell 
Willkie, was admitted to the Indiana 
bar... . Rosemary Murphy, daughter 
of U.S. Ambassador Robert Murphy, 
won a featured role in the German- 
made movie Der Ruf, (The Call), 
starring Fritz Kortner, German actor 


exiled by Hitler. 


Education Notes. Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa., opened its fall 
term with eight Smiths on the faculty, 
and four Rickards—senior Sam, 
junior John, sophomore Donald and 
freshman David—in the student body. 

Carthage College, Ill, enrolled 
Jim Daack, 17, and his mother, 
Georgia, as freshmen, and _ father 
Aloys as a junior. 


The Criminal Mind. Louis 
Yollin broke into the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, stole 
paste replicas .of famous gems, tried 
to peddle them to an Atlantic City 
plain-clothes policeman, went to jail. 

Alphonse Letendre stole a 40- 
gallon barrel of pickled tomatoes in 
Winnipeg, didn’t like them, took them 
back to swap for dill pickles, got 
caught. A gang of four tried to 
rob a Jersey city filling station, broke 
in the door when they couldn’t pick 
the lock, hauled the safe off when they 
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couldn't it, couldn’t start their 
car when it broke down a block away, 
tried to shift the safe to another car, 
made so much noise neighbors called 
the police. 


open 


Hard Times. When two Provi- 
dence, R. L., youths advertised their 
services as “human guinea pigs,” will- 
ing to undergo “any experiment,” 
their only offer was a job on the re- 
ceiving end ofa carnival knife-throw- 
ing act. . George E. Baehr, New 
Orleans rent control director, was 
given 15 days to find a place to live 
when the house he was renting was 
sold. . . . Waltham, Mass., fire chief 
Bertram A. Neal won a $17,000 city 
appropriation two years ago to buy a 
new fire truck, but he still hasn’t got 
the truck, and the price has gone up 
to $25,000. 


Danger, Look Out. Semi-pro 
pitcher Reg Brooks, Sidney, Ohio, 
threw a fast ball, broke his arm... . 
High school biology teacher Paul Col- 
burn, Los Angeles, brought a dead 
rattlesnake to exhibited its 
fangs, closed them on his own finger, 
poisoned himself. . . . Railroad en- 
gineer L. E. Hicks died in a train 
wreck at the same spot near Tampa, 
Fla., where his engineer father, John, 
died in 1925. When 3-year-old 
Kenny Klason fell off the porch in 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and broke his 
leg, he said: “A bird pushed me.” 


class, 


Left Behind. The nation’s hotel 
managers convened at the Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga., talked about 
guests who left things behind, ad- 
journed, sent back frantic calls for 
two neckties, three socks, a set of golf 
clubs, a set of false teeth, and a ‘pair 
of glasses. 
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Eldon Beerbower lost all of his hair at the age of 
12. Three years later, still completely bald, Eldon 
began to use Brandenfels’ Scalp and Hair Appli- 
cations and Massage. Above, Eldon after eight 
weeks use. 





“The Thrill That Comes Once in a Lifetime!” 
Eldon felt that he was doomed to a lifetime of 
hopeless baldness. Above, Eldon Beerbower get- 
ting his hair cut for the first time since he became 
totally bald. 


YOUTH GETS FIRST HAIRCUT 
SINCE TOTAL BALDNESS: 


ELDON BEERBOWER, age 17, lives at 2905 
N. Portland Blvd., Portland, Oregon. Eldon 
lost all of his hair at the age of 12. He tried 
many forms of treatment without success, and 
Eldon thought he was doomed to permanent 
total baldness. Today Eldon has a nermal 
growth of hair. Recently he had his hair cut for 
the first time since he became bald. 

What is the story behind Eldon Beerbower’s 
haircut? It is the story of Carl Brandenfels of 
St. Helens, Oregon, who has solved some of 
the problems of baldness. 


SEARCH BEGAN IN 1929 


Back in 1929 Carl Brandenfels began to search 
for the causes of baldness. In 1945 he developed 
two formulas and a unique pressure massage. 
Almost overnight Carl Brandenfels became 
world-famous. Carl did not place his formulas 
on the market until actual results convinced him 
of their worth. Today more than 40,000 men 
and women have used Brandenfels’ Scalp and 
Hair Applications and Massage. Eldon Beer- 
bower is one of these thousands of people. 


RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Certified public accountants recently completed 
an impartial audit of the result letters in Carl’s 
files. By this certified count, Carl Brandenfels 
has received 11,098 letters from users who 
report from one to all of the following results 
after using Brandenfels’ Scalp and Hair Appli- 
cations and Massage: Renewed hair growth, no 
more excessive falling hair, relief from dan- 
druff scale, improved scalp condition. 

Carl Brandenfels does not make any extrava- 
gant claims. He does not guarantee to promote 
hair growth because he realizes that not every 






SCALP AND HAIR own 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


user has grown new hair. At the same time 
Carl is genuinely proud of the results obtained 
by users of his formulas and massage. Carl .ajn- 
cerely re€ommends his home course to men 
and women who are bald or who are losing their 
hair. He also recommends it to people suffer- 
ing from dandruff scale or itching scalp. 


PRINCIPLES OF HAIR GROWTH 


Scientists agree that the hair will continue to 
grow as long as the hair follicle remains un- 
damaged and as long as nothing interferes with 
the blood supply to the scalp. Carl believes that 
in many bald or partially bald people, the hair 
follicles are alive even though no hair is grow- 
ing from them. Carl does not classify his 
formulas and massage with the so-called “hair 
growers.” His home course is designed to bring 
about a more healthy condition of the scalp, 
to soften the scalp and to increase the blood 
supply to the scalp area. 


One of Carl’s formulas contains, among other 
ingredients, the important agent lanolin. The 
other contains a small percentage of sulfanila- 
mide. Carl believes that proper use of these 
applications together with his pressure massage 
will bring about a condition which will help 
nature to allow hair to grow. 


APPLIED AT HOME 


Brandenfels’ Scalp and Hair Applications and 
Massage are applied in the privacy of your own 
home. Directions are easy to follow. The formu- 
las are not sticky and will not rub off on hat 
bands, clothing or bed linens. They are inex- 
pensive to use. A five-week home course costs 
$15 plus $3 Fed. Tax, averaging about 30 cents 
per application. Orders should be sent to Carl 
Brandenfels, St. Helens, Ore. 


ARE YOU LOSING YOUR HAIR? SEND TODAY FOR THIS 5-WEEK HOME COURSE! 


If you are still skeptical, contact any of the above people direct 
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APPLICATIONS AND MASSAGE 
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Hereditary Baldness was a common trait in the 
Brandenfels family, Above, Carl Brandenfels 
as he looked in October, 1945, before he began 
to use his formulas and massage. 





Carl Brandenfels as he looks today. Above, Carl 
inspecting a few of the more than 11,000 letters 
he received praising his formulas and massage, 





Mrs. Amy Clevenger, Central Point, Ore., age 
62. “I was completely bald for two years. Now 
I have almost all my hair back.” 
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Left-—O. K. Nulton, Olympia, Wn., age 65.— 
“My hair was falling out by handfuls. Now my 
head is almost completely covered with hair.” 
Right—L., H. Coolidge, 5023 Prince St., Seattle, 
Wn.—“Hair is filling in; scalp condition much 
improved.” 





Left—Rev. L. C. Elliott, 2033 S.E. 5ist Ave., 
Portland, Ore., age 70.—“I purchased on advice 
of my barber and I got results.” Right — 
Marjorie King, Yanport, Ore.—“It is almost un- 
believable, but two years ago I was completely 
bald.” 
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TAKE THIS IMPORTANT STEP TODAY 


CARL BRANDENFE 


Please send me 









LS, St. Helens, Oregon 







lus 20% Fed. tax ($3), total $18. 


$18 plus Postal chasges 
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THE ONLY APPLICATION AND MASSAGE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA. MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY CARL BRANDENFELS, ST. HELENS, OREGON 
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Hotel In Stockton, California 
Installs Air Conditioning 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


When the owners of the 
Stockton, Calif., 
conditioning 


California Hotel, 
decided to buy a new air 
system, they agreed that 
Frigidaire was their best buy. ‘And the sys- 
tem we purchased has proved to be a 
real money maker,” says partner Alfonso 
Alustiza (above). “Our volume has grown 
considerably since it was put in. We are 
also very happy over the service rendered 
by our Frigidaire dealer.” 

Fraser Sales & Service, Stockton, 
neered the installation. 


-nvi- 
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For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer, Find his name 
in Classified Telephone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


@ RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT 
(eI AND NAVEL ORANGES 


“gg New tree-ripened crop ready for 
shipment late November direct from 
Texas Rio Grande Valley orchard to your 


home. Get those red flesh, mild, juicy Texas 
grapefruit and big, sweet, juicy navel oranges. 
Trial bushel, straight or mixed, $5.95, shipped 
prepaid express in U. S. except add 50c for 
New York, New England states, Pacific states. 
No COD’s please. Money cheerfully refunded 
if requested. Ask for our FREE folder describ- 
ing “‘Monthly Fruit Service.” 

Harlingen 6, 


COMMUNITY GROVES “*rsxxs 


(A Division of Hays C. Mitchell Produce Co.) 


Bru A BUSINESS 
FERRE others make 
BIG MONEY 



















DOES THE WORK OF 
6 TOOLS IN 1 
Holds 20 times its 
weight in water 


**Enclosed find 56 orders 
renres sentin 





y." 
orders Secured after sup- 
per this p.m 


Hands 
Never Housewives Pleased 
Tevch Everyone that sees this 
ove qutstanding CELL-U-mOoP 
The immediately want one... 
e That's the reason our dis- 
Woter tributors are so success- 
Waxine, WALES, WIN: 
DOWS, AuUTOs and 
Con Be CLEANING RUGS. Sells 
ick to Taverns, Clubs, 
Put In Hotels, Mospitais, Stores, 
ene estaurants, Homes, e 
Boiling Drain Bracket squeezes 
Woter out water thoroughly 


Write for FREE —_ 








None but the Best 


WOOQOW, classical music station in 
Washington, D. C., recently expanded in- 
to F.M. To celebrate, Bill Carmichael, 

| who runs a program called Brunch with 

Senate & Bill, telephoned 14 musical ce- 

lebrities (Lily Pons, Eleanor Steber, Billy 

Rose, etc.) and put their congratulations 

on the air. Then he asked each to name 

a favorite record they would like played. 

| All picked records of their own voices or 

compositions—except Patrice Munsel of 
the Metropolitan Opera. She asked for 

Ray McKinley’s bouncing You’ve Come 

a Long Way From St. Louis. 





Political Grand Opry 


On New Guinea during the war, Lt. 
James M. Bailey, B-24 pilot, saw how men 
listened to a hillbilly record, The Wabash 
Cannonball, that blared incessantly from 
phonographs and radios. Said Jim: “That 
guy Acuff’s terrific. The way these Ten- 
nesseans swear by him, he could be 
elected governor.” 

In the Tennessee hills last week, Roy 
Acuff was working on the same _ idea. 
With an advance guard of sound trucks 
playing his songs, a 12-car cavalcade with 
portable stage, his banjo-strumming 
Smoky Mountain Boys, his own trusty 


fiddle and hillbilly tunes, the King of 
Hillbilly was bidding for Republican 


votes to make him governor of Tennessee. 
Campaigning (for Senator) by his side 
was former GOP National Chairman Car- 
roll Reece, who strummed a_ jews-harp 
and jigged a littke now and then, but 
mostly made speeches. 

Tennesseans turned out in droves 
(250,000 by last week) for the show. Said 
one veteran campaigner: “They’re really 


coming out of the hills te hear him. I’ve 
never seen anything like it.” Admittedly, 
most came to hear Acuff’s singing. But 


the candidates hoped many would come 
out again in November to vote. 

Never Took a Lesson. 
native-born hillbilly of 41 (his manager 
says), who taught himself to fiddle while 
recovering from a sunstroke that ended 
his hopes of a baseball career. Today he 
is one of the top folk singers of all time. 
He estimates his record (Columbia) sales 
at more than 10 million, with a $5 million 
gross on The Wabash Cannonball alone. 

In radio, Acuff has two spots on 
Nashville station WSM’s noisy, four-hour 
| Saturday night show Grand Ole Opry— 
though he no longer appears on the half- 
hour portion broadcast nationally—and a 
local show of his own. He keeps politics 
out of all three. 

He is reputed to have a $200,000 in- 
come (Tennessee pays governors $8,000), 
a bank account of $1 million. He owns 
a lucrative tourist resort, half of a music 
publishing house, and gets royalties from 
| a Nashville flour company that uses his 

name (after he had tested the product in 


Acuff is a 





Smoky 


biscuits). His latest movie, 
Mountain Melody, is about him- 
self. It is scheduled for release this 
month—just before the election. 
Tennesseans know Acuff as a man 
with dark wavy hair, a lined, lonely face, 
and a shy, sincere manner. “I’m just a 


his wife’s 


plain country boy who believes in the 
Golden Rule and the Ten Command- 
ments,” he says. “If they’re not good 


enough for the business of being gov- 
ernor, then frankly, friends, I don’t want 
the job.” 


Best Popular Releases 


Albums. Johnny Mercer Sings: Six 
hits, including G./. Jive, Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe, Ac-cent-tchu-ate the 
Positive, sung as only Mercer can sing 
(Capitol: CC-101). 

College Medleys: Jan Garber plays 
16 college marches in a better-than-usual 
smooth style (Capitol: CD-95). 

Sweet. Tommy Dorsey: Until and 
After Hours Stuff. Freddy Martin: Jn the 
Market Place of Old Monterey and Love 
Me Not (Victor). 

Dinah Shore: What Did I Do and The 
Matador. Frankie Carle: October Twi- 
light and A New Kind of Song (Colum- 
bia). 

Benny Goodman: Slow Boat to China 
and / Hate to Lose You (Capitol). 

Jive. Les Brown: Blue Danube and 
Sophisticated Swing (Columbia). Erskine 
Hawkins: Big Fat Sam and Lazy Blues. 
Illinois Jacquet: Mutton Leg and Sym- 
phony in Sid (Victor). Bobby Sherwood: 
Sherwood’s Forest and The Elks’ Parade 
(Capitol). 





Roy Acuff. Mountain music, plain talk, 
the Golden Rule. (SEE: Political Opry) 
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BUSINESS MEN CANNOT KNOW DEFINITELY until January about some important changes 
bound to come with a new Administration. But there is one certainty— 
taxes must go higher unless Federal expenditures for civilian purposes 
are attacked with an axe. 


TAXES ON SMALL BUSINESSES, those with profits not over $50,000, will stay about 
where they are now, averaging 38%, but companies earning more may have 
to pay more--up to 50% or 60%. 

LEND LEASE REARMAMENT AGREEMENTS with Britain, France and the Low Countries 
could cost $5 billion, on top of today's squeezed—down $15 billion de- 
fense budget estimates. How high defense costs will go cannot be 
known until the next Congress has reviewed the situation with the 
President. 


CHAIRMAN LANE D. WEBBER of the Government spending committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers holds that "adequate preparedness" is 
necessary. But he wants "adequate" clearly defined. 
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cutting unnecessary Government functions; (2) increasing efficiency; 
(3) organizing an agency from top level Government officials and 
business leaders to manage the $252 billion national debt. 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY expects to surpass all previous records this year. It is 
now completing a new dwelling every 34 seconds around the clock. 


has been taken by the Building Officials Conference of America. Au- 
thorities say the new codes (one for big cities and another for cities 
under 35,000 population) will save up to 20% on building costs by 
eliminating rigid requirements (such as excessive ceiling heights and 
foundation thicknesses). But the big job is still ahead——persuading 
local communities to adopt the codes. 


THE AUTO INDUSTRY, barring shortages and labor troubles, will turn out more 
than 500,000 cars and trucks this month-—-biggest volume since 1941. 


THE U.S. HAS ITS FIRST RUBBERIZED STREET--a. two mile stretch of Akron's Ex- 
change St. paved with a new "hot mix" consisting of synthetic rubber 
and asphalt blacktop. Advantages claimed: more nearly skid-proof and 
water-proof, more resilient and hence more resistant to wear and 
cracking in cold weather. If the new surface (under test side-by-side 
with blacktop) proves superior it will open a vast new field for syn- 
thetic rubber. 


PRODUCTION OF THE NEW "COLD RUBBER," made at about 41 degrees Fahrenheit, will 
be jacked up eight-fold to 183,000 tons within a year. Half of the 
total synthetic rubber plant capacity now operating will be converted 
to this type--said to add 30% to the life of synthetic tire treads. 


TOTAL VALUE OF PREMIUMS to stimulate sales this year will exceed a billion dol- 
lars-—-—biggest part of it spent by the food industry. 


THE BASING POINT PRICE SITUATION will probably be clarified by a new law per- 
mitting sellers to make freight allowances but prohibiting "competi- 
tors" from concerted action to maintain prices. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST TREE-—PACKERS hope Christmas will be merrier this year because 
"Nature Maid" yule trees, guaranteed fresh, fragrant and long-lasting, 
in 3-ft. to 8-ft. heights, will be sold over the counter in handy wax- 
treated, sealed cartons with moisture-proof container base and stand. 


FAR REACHING CHANGES, made necessary by recent Supreme Court decisions revolu- 
tionizing motion picture distribution, has producers and distributors 
guessing about their future. One prediction: "some kind of marriage" 
between movies and television. Meanwhile, movie chiefs complain tele- 
vision is luring away their basic customer group-——patrons who used to 
go to pictures at least once every week. 


ELECTRIC STOVE SALES will hit a new high this year-—-1,400,000. Before the war 
3.6 gas stoves were sold for every electric range, but the ratio has 
shifted—-1.8 gas to 1 electric. 
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Amer Airlines 
Amer Locomotive 
Amer Pow & Lt 
Amer Radiator 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour & Co 
Atch Top & SF 
Bethiehem Steel 
Borg-Warner 
Canadian Pacific 





Manufacturers Trust 
Marine Midland 
Montgomery Ward 
National Distillers 

N Y Central RR 
North American Co 
Northern Pac Ry 
Ohio Oil 

Paramount Pict 
Pennsylvania R R 


Celanese Corp Pepsi-Cola 
Chase Nat! Bank Phelps Dodge 
Chrysler Corp Radio Corp 


Colgate-Palm-Peet 
Columbia Gas 
Commonwith Edison 
Commonwith & Sou 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Crane Co 

duPont de Nemours 
Electric Bd & Sh 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Great Northern Ry 
Kennecott Copper 


Sears Roebuck 
Socony Vacuum 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Standard Oil (N J) 
Texas Company 
Union Pacific R R 
United Aircraft 

U S Stee! 
Woolworth Co (F W) 


F YOU OWN any of these stocks, 
or have been planning an early sale 
or purchase, you may want to have 
the latest Merrill Lynch “Stock Ap- 


praisals’” on them—some time soon. 


Each of these “Appraisals” gives 
you digestible details on operations, 
standing, earnings, outlook for an 
individual company . . . summarizes 
vital facts needed for sound invest- 
ment decisions—and will be sent to 


you without charge. 


Just check the list and let us 
know those you'd like* — 


Department Z-33 


Merritt Lyncu, 


Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


* When we offered similar studies 
before, we were gratified by the re- 
sponse, except that — well, it was a 
little too enthusiastic in a few cases. 
Some people asked for the whole set. 
We'd appreciate it if you held requests 
down to those companies — maybe a 
half dozen or so—in which you are 
seriously interested. 


Business 


Love That Milk! 


“IT just hate Embassy Milk,” the 
absent-minded professor yelled over the 
phone—and lost $1,000 in five seconds. 
Embassy Dairy, Inc., Washington, D.C., 
is sure he meant to repeat its slogan: “I 
just love Embassy Milk.” 

Every day three telephone numbers, 
selected at random from the Washington 
directory, are called by the “Embassy 
Cash Man,” in a new, non-radio variation 
on the jackpot game. To win, the person 
called must repeat the Embassy slogan 
correctly (it is printed on hundreds of 
street car and bus ads), instead of saying 
“hello.” 

The contest began on Sept. 7 with a 
$500 kitty. Each week $100 is added until 
someone collects the jackpot. By last 
week nobody had won yet—except Em- 
bassy Dairy, Inc., which was getting a 
flood of rich, creamy publicity. 


FOB Sears, Roebuck 


A Kaiser-Frazer-Sears, Roebuck car 
is in the making. News leaked out last 
week that Sears retail stores may sell a 
Kaiser economy (utility) model with a 
new name and other mild disguise-fea- 
tures: plastic instead of fabric uphol- 
stery; rubber mats instead of carpeting; 
no chrome or fancy dashboard gadgets; 
a raised back to furnish farmers storage 
room for four 10-gallon milk cans. 

K-F dealer-distributors would handle 
service and used car trade-ins. Result of 
increased volume and lowered costs may 
be: the lowest-priced car on the road. 


Who Help Themselves 


Clarksville, Tenn. (pop. 16,615), has 
a group of enterprising businessmen who 
like to get up early in the morning. At 
regular 7 a.m. breakfasts they have 


downed huge quantities of hot coffee, 


cooked up, so far, 76 substantial projects 
to improve their town. 

They have plugged for (and got) di- 
versified fagming, brought in new busi- 
nesses (including Acme Boot, B. F. Good- 
rich), financed a new livestock yard, 
promoted and built a new $100,000 mu- 
nicipal stadium, financed a student loan 
fund and helped put through a $1.5 mil- 
lion bond issue for a new school. 

Last week the breakfast business- 
men*—they have no formal name or or- 
ganization—put the finishing touches on 
one of their biggest deals so far: Clarks- 
ville citizens, at their own expense, will 
put up a $100,000 factory. Already 
signed up to lease it is the Kraft Cheese 
Co. The move will bring new jobs and 
$500,000 a year more income to the com- 
munity. And the rent Kraft pays will 
liquidate the initial $100,000 investment 
in 12 years. 

Big Parade. If Clarksville’s break- 
fast club was unique, it was also typical. 
Similar projects were under way in 
dozens of other smaller cities and com- 
munities across the country. No one for- 
mula was doing the job. But everywhere 
the strong keynote was self-help, with 
active co-operation between big cities and 
the “satellite” towns and farmlands 
around them. 

Three years ago, for example, busi- 
ness men in Tupelo, Miss., realized that 
the city’s economic and social roots 
reached out into farming territory and 
villages. On this assumption, they went 
to work to stimulate those roots. Today 
the record shows they were right. Tupelo 
has become the marketing center for new 
farm crops, surrounding rural communi- 
ties are competing in home improvement 
contests, new industries are building 
plants in Tupelo’s suburbs, trade is in- 
creasing in the city’s stores. 

Boost. Similar regional programs 

*In picture, clockwise from head of table: 


Jack B. Miller, International Harvester dealer; 
Richard M. Hawkins, president, Northern_ Bank of 


Tennessee; Mayor William Kleeman, Coca-Cola 
plant owner; Joseph Boillin, wholesale grocer; 
James E. Charlet, manager of Clarksville Leaf- 


Chronicle; Charles V. Runyon and Robert L. Mc- 
Reynolds, attorneys. Another active member, 
President C. W. Bailey of the First National Bank, 
was out of town when picture was taken, 
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Business men’s breakfast. For Clarksville, 76 improvement projects. (SEE: Help) 
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Acme 
Thomas I. Parkinson. He barked at 


U.S. money managers. ‘(SEE: Brakes) 


for an agriculture-industry balance are 
invigorating many areas in Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia and Tennessee. Minne- 
apolis and Fergus Falls (pop. 13,400) 
had co-operated in a PATHFINDER-spon- 
sored “Know Your Own Strength Week,” 
a sales demonstration aimed at improving 
Main Street selling and making manu- 
facturers more conscious of 75 million 
ready-to-buy Main Street customers. Last 
week final reports showed the immediate 
result was a handsome increase in sales 
for Sept. 19-26 as against the same week 
last year: hardware stores up 127%; 
drug stores, 10%; ready-to-wear, 36%; 
lumber, building materials and fuel, 63%. 


Brakes for Bankers 


President Thomas I. Parkinson of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society is 
a man of Churchillian bulk and pug- 
nacity. And like Churchill, he is regarded 
by his admirers as a neglected prophet. 

His warnings have been aimed at 
Government money-policies. Last week, 
before the State Chamber of Commerce 
in New York, he was attacking them 
again. The main features of his argu- 
ment: 

e @ The Federal Reserve Board goes 
on buying Government bonds above par. 
They call it market support, but its effect 
is to create new banking funds which 
swell the money supply—and it should be 
curbed. 

ee The Treasury buys gold and 
buries it in Fort Knox. This (since cur- 
rency is issued against it) bloats bank 
funds and the money supply even fur- 
ther—and it too needs curbing. 

e@ ¢ The banks put these increased 
banking funds into long-term loans. 
There they are frozen, as regards any 
emergency use, but they still serve to in- 
flate the money supply further—perhaps 
hastening the emergency. 

Said Parkinson: “I don’t think we 
bankers and life insurance men should 
go on depending on unsound public poli- 
cies to pull us through the problems of 
the future.” 

Ammunition. Meanwhile, Parkin- 
son was forcing the monetary problems 
into the open by sending his essay No. 2 
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Take this tip from research experts 
on laundering: 

“The hotter the water,” they say, 
“the whiter the wash.” 

And today’s automatic washers 
are designed to bring you the full 
benefits of hotter water. 

Now...you can get hotter water 
... 180 degree hot water if you wish. 
And get it faster, cleaner, cheaper. 
For now you can get a Ruud, the 
Gas water heater with the Monel * 
tank and the new Ruud Tempera- 
ture Dial. 

See the new Ruud-Monel, the 
water heater that 99.1% of owners 
say they’d recommend to their 
friends — at your Gas Company, 
Plumber or Dealer today. 

Write for free literature and 
the special report on laundering 
temperatures. 





1. Get it HOTTER! Dial the 
temperature you need right 
up to 180 degrees for max- 
imum whiteness in your 
white washes! 


2. Get it FASTER! No wait- 
ing! Gas heats faster! And 
your Ruud is bit for Gas 
—all types, including LP-gas. 


3. Get it CLEANER! Ruud’s 
solid Monel tank can never 
rust at even the highest 
temperatures... never send 
you rusty water, never stain 
sinks or linens! 


4. Get it CHEAPER! Ruud’s 
thrift-design and Ruud’s 
Temperature Dial—plus the 
rock-bottom economy of 
Gas and the extra-long life 
of your solid Monel tank— 
save money for you year 
after year after year! 


ALL OVER THE HOUSE...24 HOURS A DAY...THE YEAR "ROUND 
Whenever you want plenty of hot water for tub or shower... 
for dishes...for laundry...for cleaning...just open a faucet. 


No fuss—no care. With RUUD-MONEL, hot water’s there! 





RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. "Tnternational Nickel 
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(substantially the foregoing argument) 
to 4 million Equitable policy holders with 
their premium notices. His essay No. 1, 
pointing out that the value of the dollar 
was falling dangerously fast, had brought 
thousands of queries: What can we do 
about it? 

In No. 2, the answer is explicit: 
Write your Congressman or the Federal 
Reserve Board; contact bankers, insur- 
ance company officials; talk to your 
friends—and do it in a hurry. For “a 
free country,” says Parkinson, “is as 
strong as its currency.” 

Retort. This hot-off-the-griddle ap- 

proach ruffled the feelings of Federal, 
Treasury and Reserve Bank officials. 
From the Reserve Board it brought this 
answer: The disease (inflation) now has 
the upper hand and is in an advanced 
stage. For this we'll all have to suffer. 
But Parkinson’s proposed cure could be 
worse than the disease. It might send us 
into a tail spin, prolong and intensify the 
consequences. 

But Equitable’s bulldog wouldn’t let 
go. Parkinson growled again for what he 
had asked long ago—the immediate ap- 
pointment of a monetary commission of 
Government people, economists, business 
men, bankers and insurance men to study 
and recommend action. 


Kiddie Caterers 


Six months ago in Miami, one-armed 
Bernie Saffer, 21, former business stu- 
dent at Miami University, and his sister 
Helene, 16, established themselves as 
Jack & Jill. They deliver packaged par- 
ties for children’s birthdays, and guaran- 
tee a good time—or money refunded. 

Dressed as clowns, Jack and Jill ar- 
rive in a gaudy truck, provide food, 
games, a pony, chilled drinks, birthday 
cake, Disney films with portable projec- 
tor, merry-go-round and miniature trains. 
After the fun, they scrape icing off the 
floor, restore things to normal. 

Business was booming last week but 
Bernie was disturbed. Said he: “Our fees 
are small. We're afraid some capitalist 
will step in and organize this service on 
a nation-wide scale, before we get the 
cash.” 
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Brings your car’s 
beauty “back to life” 


Nothing equals this Deluxe Beauty Treatment 
for safely and quickly cleaning the finish . . . 
making your car look new again. Anyone can 
get twice the shine in half the time—do a 
really professional job, too—without a buffer 
or other mechanical equipment. All you need 
are inexpensive Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener. 
Use the Liquid Kleener as a one-operation 
“quickie slick-up” and before applying Si- 
moniz. If your car is unusually dull only the 
Paste Kleener will clean the finish and fully 
restore the luster. Then for lasting beauty 
and protection . . . to keep colors from fad- 
ing . . . follow up with famous Simoniz! 

THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


MAKES (7 EASY 
TOKEEP NEW 
CARS BRIGHT! 


Ponies in the Dough 


Tall, good-natured Asa Hutchinson 
and his wife owned a farm outside Ada, 
Okla.—for recreation only. A_ relative 
wished a present on them—a Shetland 
pony stallion, 36 inches high, weighing 
300 pounds—Frankie. The Hutchinsons 
put him in their car and took him home. 

But when they tried to buy a mate 
for him they found prices sky-high. Then 
they began to think. Thinking put them 
in the business of raising Shetlands. To- 
day, with $30,000 tied up in two farms, 
big new barns and corrals, they are be- 
lieved to be the biggest Shetland pony 
breeders in the U.S.—with 125 valuable 
adults and 40 colts on hand. 

Midget Bonanza. Last fortnight 
their handsome, 18-month-old filly, Vio- 
let’s Regret, sold at auction in the Na- 






MOTORISTS WISE 


' 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MAKES THE FINISH LAST LONGER 
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tional Shetland Pony Sales at Janesville, 
Wis., for $1,000. In the Iowa State Fair 
competition for stallions two years and 
under—biggest show in the Shetland 
pony world—their entry won first prize. 

Not even the American Shetland 
Pony Club has ever counted Shetland 
pony noses in the U.S. The business 
seems to center in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Shetland breeders figure four ponies can 
do well on the grass one cow would -eat. 
Only stallions in service or working 
ponies get grain or they grow too fat. 
Heavy timber or open sheds are good 
enough shelter in winter and they thrive 
and toughen in the open. 

Triple Threat. The three best mar- 
kets for Shetlands are parents who want 
them for children’s pets, circuses and 
owners of pony riding enterprises. Just 
now there is a strong demand for Shet- 
land mares to breed with small jacks to 
produce fine small mine mules. 

Good, heavy, full-size work horses in 
the fast-mechanizing regions of Okla- 
homa sold this past year for as little as 
$25-$50, but medium grade Shetlands go 
for $100. A good grade (not registered) 
is worth $125 for a horse colt; $150 for 
a filly. Registered ponies easily bring 
$250-$300 and $800-$1,000 is not un- 
common for a breed stallion. 


Stores, New Style 


More than groceries will: meet the 
eye in some of tomorrow’s grocery stores. 

Reason given last week at the New 
York State Food Merchants’ convention: 
lower sales and mark-ups in food items. 

Copying drug and variety chain- 
stores, the foodmen planned to add such 
lines as greeting cards, cosmetics, toilet 
articles, kitchen utensils and some house- 
hold appliances. Tomorrow’s chain store 
display ad may read: “Sirloin steak, 


$1.63; saucepan, 98¢; lipstick, 57¢.” 





Gilbert Hill 
Frankie. ‘He set his boss, Asa Hutchin- 
son, up in business. (SEE: Ponies) 
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Let’s suppose that 
railroads had only 
man power — no 
equipment whatever—and that their 
employees had to transport America’s 
freight on their backs. 

If each railroad employee could 
carry on his back 75 pounds of freight 
15 miles a day, to move a ton of 
freight one mile would cost, at pres- 
ent wage rates, $18.45. This means 
that your individual freight bill on the 
things you consume would amount to 
$84,473.69 per year. 

But actually, of course, the rail- 
roads provide each worker with 
$20,265 worth of such “tools” as cars 
and engines and the tracks on which 
they run. These tools so greatly mul- 
tiply the transportation output of 
each worker that the average charge 
to the public for moving a ton of 
freight one mile is only 1/%¢. 

So it’s easy to see how important it 
is to everyone in America that the 
railroads have the best equipment 
available. 

Right now, railroads are adding 
new locomotives... freight cars... 
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Suppose America depended on 
this kind of “common carrier” 
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passenger trains ... signals... rail... 
all sorts of improvements just as fast 
as they can get them. 

To keep on improving America’s 
rail transportation system, the rail- 
roads must be allowed to earn enough 
to supply their workers with even 
more and better “tools.” Only in this 
way can they continue to provide the 
low-cost, efficient transportation so 
essential to the very life and pros- 
perity of our nation. 

* 
LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR pre- 
senting the world’s great musical com- 
edies. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central 
Time. 
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Women 


What's in a Name? 


Castoria, Agnella, Lynovecta, Ool- 
ooah. Dicey Mae and Frankie Bell, Vaso- 
line and Ulestine. Or Mary, Ruth and 
Esther. 

Names like these, already coined, and 
others yet to be concocted, will be pinned 
to this year’s newborn arriving now at an 
estimated rate of seven every minute. 
Choice of the baby’s name depends, of 
course, on a number of forces—family 
hand-me-downs, parental sensibilities or 
lack of them, but most obviously on the 
fashion of the day. 

Trapped. Scores of girls born last 
week had as much chance of escaping the 
name Linda, Lynne, Sharon, Cheryl, Su- 
san, Barbara or Ann (mostly in combi- 
nations) as their mothers had in resisting 
the New Look. These names stick out 
like bustles from current birth records. 

Boys’ names seem less subject to 
vogue, perhaps because fathers have more 
to say about sons than daughters. Never- 
theless, it is safe to predict that first 
grades will be overrun with Michaels six 
years from now. Teachers can also ex- 
pect a 1948-inspired rash of Stevens, 
Geoffreys, Marks and Allans. But there 
will be numerous Roberts and Williams 
representing all-time American favorites. 

Just Plain Bill. The World Alma- 
nac of 1921 placed John at the head of 
the list, followed by William, James, 
Charles, George, Thomas, Henry, Robert, 
Joseph and Edward. This year, in The 
American Language, Supplement II, H. L. 





Mencken, top student of Americanese, 
wrote there was reason to believe that 
John and other ancient saints’ names 
were losing ground in the U.S. 

Shifts. There has been, Mencken 
finds, a growing tendency to use_nick- 
names as given names (Jack, Sam, Judy, 
Betty), or even just initials (more often 
among males, though Bj Kidd, New York 
advertising executive, is a topflight fe- 
male example). 

Almost painful to Mencken is the 
flair in the “Fancy Names Belt” of the 
South and rural Midwest for inventing 
girls’ names. Some of the resulting mas- 
terpieces, he says, show nothing more 
than “a resolute determination to achieve 
something hitherto unmatched and un- 
imagined, at whatever cost to tradition 
and decorum.” On what other theory, he 
asks, is one to arrive at the genesis of 
such atrocities as Flouzelle, Glitha, 
Lephair, Wheirmelda, Moonnean? 

Style Setters. Though these flights 
into creation relieve monotony, they still 
fail to explain the fad for Linda, Sharon, 
Barbara, et al. Likeliest clues can be 
found in the soap operas, slick magazine 
fiction, in movieland and in the names 
other babies are wearing. Fifteen years 
ago Shirley Temple and the name Shirley 
reached their peak simultaneously. But 
Shirley’s new daughter’s name, signifi- 
cantly, is Linda Susan. 

Another source for inspiration lies in 
male names. In San Francisco, for in- 
stance, high fashion is to call a little girl 
Jamie, Toni or Bobbie. 


The son of a modern mother often 
inherits her maiden name today, usually 
politely buried in the middle. The Jr., 
If or III tag, a rage in the ’20s, is not 
nearly so common now. Twins generally 
are foredoomed to alliterative combina- 
tions like Pamela and Penelope, Thomas 
and Timothy, James and Jerome, Jacque- 
line and Josephine. 

All in all, it’s the lone girl baby who 
is apt to suffer most. There are people 
looking out for her interest, though. An 
Episcopalian rector in Chicago consist- 
ently urges mothers who like the “un- 
usual” to give the child a second name, 
inoffensive enough to be used when she 
grows up. 

Here Lies. What’s more, there are 
examples from history which by contrast 
make any other name sound sweet. At 
Wetumpka, Ala., stands a tombstone 
honoring “Henry Ritter Ema Ritter Dema 
Ritter Sweet Potatoe Creamatartar Caro- 
line Bostick, daughter of Bob and Suckey 
Catlen; born at Social Circle, 1843; died 
at Wetumpka, 1852.” 


Hosts’ Handbook 


According to Alexander Van Rensse- 
laer’s The Complete Party Book (Sheri- 
dan House: $3.50), new on book stalls 
last week, there are two top secrets for 
throwing a successful party. First, plan 
carefully beforehand; second, relax and 
have fun. If the hosts enjoy themselves, 
chances are the guests will. 

To help harassed hosts avoid nervous 
breakdowns or bankruptcy, Van Rensse- 
laer’s book covers every angle of adult 
entertaining from invitations to mopping 
up, also contains ideas for special festi- 
val days. On Hallowe’en, for instance, 
he suggests, besides the usual jack-o’- 





Deauville of California, Michael Barrie (center) 





Wardrobe Backbone. Proof that 
the versatile blouse goes everywhere, 
from dawn to dark, is this season’s col- 


own inkwell for office wear; and the be- 
loved shirtwaist gone feminine with scal- 
lops and pearl buttons. 


lection. From left to right, the dressy 
blouse a-sparkle with rhinestone stars; 
a colored rayon tissue faille sporting its 
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Poloron Products, Inc. 
Whee! Metal cups brake the Sked under 
heel pressure. (SEE: Skedaddle) 


lantern, ducking-for-apples affair, a more 
novel Sinners’ Party. 

Variations on a Theme. Invite 
the crowd to come as their favorite sin- 
ners (Adam, Eve, Mr. Hyde, Bluebeard, 
Cleopatra). Hang devils, imps, and 
witches on the walls. Paste red devil cut- 
outs on white place-cards. And for food, 
serve witches’ brew, fallen angel cake, 
deviled crabmeat. The author supplies 
the recipes. His games, designed to draw 
the shyest guest out of his shell, also fit 
the theme: Murder, Decapitation, Who’s 
a Sinner?, Meet the Ghost. 

When a party’s over and the guests 
are too happy to go home, there may be 
a problem. Van Rensselaer’s solution: 
Put them to work cleaning up. Then if 
any guest still lingers (not many will) 
“make up a bed on the couch ... or shove 
him out the front door and lock the door 
after him.” 


Skedaddle 


Ready for the first heavy snow was a 
strange looking piece of play equipment 
called the Sked (ski-sled). It boasted 
aluminum runners that need no waxing; 
waist-high, rubber-covered handlebars for 
balance and for toting up hills; and metal 
footrests adjustable to size, easy to slip 
out of in case of tumbles. “Good for the 
student skier,” said the manufacturer, 
“or just for fun.” 


Window Dressing 


This is the season when women stop 
looking out of their windows and begin 
looking at them—planning how to dress 
them for the coming winter. They are no 
longer amazed at finding enough drapery 
fabrics to choose from. Rather, they are 
asking what to select and how it may be 
used. Both of these questions were an- 
swered last fortnight when F. Schumacher 
& Co., New York, showed its fall collec- 
tion of fabrics and asked decorators to 
apply some of them to windows. 

There were prints, rough textured 
weaves and plain fabrics. Slipper satin— 
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-~GREATEST HEATING 
DEVELOPMENT IN 225 YEARS 
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You’re getting everything for your heater dollar 
when you buy Lonergan ... amazing oil economy 
... Clean heat and all you want of it! ... freedom 
from work ... genuine furniture styling. Loner- 
gan is the world’s most flexible heater. Here’s 
why: Lonergan burns economically at a// tem- 
peratures—a vast nine in juel cost as the 
charts below will show you! When you light 
this heat-master in the fall, your winter’s 
furnace-tending is done—Lonergan’s automatic 
thermostat control* gives you a thumb-sized 
flame for warmer days and an abundance of 
heat in the bitterest weather—and Lonergan’s 
forced-air circulator speeds the heat to every 
nook and corner. Look to Lonergan for de- 
pendable comfort, genuine economy ! 


UTS ON GALLON OF FUEL 


Others make economy claims but here is proof: 

One of America’s leading universities in independent and impartial 
scientific laboratory tests discovered that the Lonergan heater (No. 1) on high- 
fire operation produced 22.6% more heat per gallon of oil than the average of 
four other leading heaters tested: 
15.5% more than heater No. 2 
21.0% more than heater No. 3 

The same tests proved that the Lonergan heater on pilot fire burned 7.8 times 
as long on a gallon of fuel as the average of four other leading heaters tested. 
Buy Lonergan, and you buy the best. 


For Comfort with Economy See Your Nearby Lonergan Dealer, or Write 
Direct to the Factory for his address. 


24.8% more than heater No. 4 
29.8% more than heater No. 5 


=) 3} Sea 


ergan Manufacturing Co., Albion, Michigan 


O I want all the facts on fuel economy and better 
efficiency. Please send me proof of Lonergan’s 
amazing economy. 


O Have your Lonergan dealer contact me immediately. 


NAME. oc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs oecccccees 
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RalsINS 





> You lift sauces, desserts, fruit 
compotes and cookies to new 
levels of interest when you dress 
them up with Sun-Maid Raisins! 
They’re uniformly fresh—rich in 
iron, calcium and phosphorus. 
Buy a box of Sun-Maid Raisins - 
today! See how little it costs to 
use the best for cooking, baking 
and good eating! 


Free Recipe Book 


Write Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California, Dept. PAT-12, Fresno, 
Cal., for your 32-page recipe book. 


FIRST 
CHOICE 


FIAVOR and 
ENERGY / 
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not available for years—was back in a 
rayon and cotton version in many colors. 
So was fairy-like silk Tanjori gauze, gen- 
erally used for a glass curtain. There 
were taffetas of iridescent silk and gay 
checked rayon. There were luxurious silk 
antique velvets and a non-combustible 
nylon damask that, it’s claimed, will out- 
wear silk three to one. And a whole pic- 
ture gallery of prints came on plain cot- 
ton, glazed chintz, linen or mohair. 

This firm’s hand prints are priced 
from $2.50 a yard, machine prints from 
$1.50. They are equally durable. Deco- 
rators emphasize the importance of using 
a durable drapery fabric and plenty of it. 
Skimpy drapes, they say, are worse than 
no drapes at all. 

No Set Rules. All of them recom- 
mended floor length drapes. Beyond that, 
treatment depends on (1) the size of the 
room—a massively swathed window makes 
a small room look like a pillbox; (2) 
other fabrics in the room—different fig- 
ures on drapes, upholstery and carpet 
may add up to distraction; (3) size and 
shape of the window—a too small window 
can be concealed and room contours soft- 
ened by extending the drapes across one 
whole wall. Another important factor is 
the furniture. 

With a French provincial chest, 
tufted love seat and Louis XVI chair, for 
instance, Elisabeth Draper got the pro- 
vincial touch at the window by using an 
English glazed chintz that reproduces a 
Currier & Ives lithograph in soft, muted 
colors. It hangs straight to the floor at 
the sides, is wrapped loosely around the 
rod to form a valance. It’s easy to do and 
attractive in other soft materials. 

Variety. Rosemary Dudley did a 
startling mid-Victorian window with an 
English print chintz (large bouquets of 
pink and red roses, blue delphiniums and 


dark green leaves) made into a fan- 
shaped valance, its point at the ceiling, 
its lower edge trimmed with ruffles like 
the outer edges of the straight side 
drapes. James Amster used straight full 
curtains of grey damask at a bay window 
with glass curtains of Tanjori gauze. 
New for glass curtains is a flame- 
proof marquisette which is treated to hold 
its shape through washings, and doesn’t 
have to be ironed. At this show there 
were no glass curtains with many of the 
drapes, however. According to decora- 
tors, it’s a matter of whether you have a 
view or whether you want concealment. 


Warm Springs 


Modern heir to great-grandma’s hot 
brick bed warmer is an electrically-heated 
mattress introduced last fortnight in Chi- 
cago. In this case, heat is “scientifically 
concentrated where it is most needed”— 
in the spinal region and below, where 
circulation is poorest. 

Models, from $59.50 up, can be or- 
dered with a simple on-and-off switch or 
individual multiple heat controls. All 
have Underwriters’ approval. 


Speed-Up Cookery 


Cooking in seconds wasn’t a new 
idea to housewives. They had read about 
a $600 electronic range that broiled a 
steak in 100 seconds (PATHFINDER, Nov. 
6, 1946). But last fortnight in Chicago 
they were told about a new kind of oven 
that broiled hamburgers in two minutes, 
defrosted and cooked frozen foods in four 
to six minutes—and would fit into a mod- 
erate budget (price: $42). 

The Dorby Infra-Red Cooker, now 
available across the country, cooks meats 
and vegetables with two specially-de- 





Macy’s, N.Y. 
On beds as well as windows. One Schumacher cotton drapery print makes side 
curtains, sham, bedspread; another, dust ruffle and backdrop. (SEE: Dressing) 
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Dorby Co. 
Meat in two minutes. It’s done by 
infra-red rays. (SEE: Speed-up Cookery) 


signed 500-watt infra-red lamps, very 
much like ordinary home sunlamps. Food 
is wrapped in cellophane or covered with 
a transparent lid (to keep grease from 
spattering lamps), placed in a glass dish 
inside the roaster-size cooker. With a flip 
of the switch, infra-red rays pass right 
through the dish without heating it and 
are absorbed directly by the food. 

Unlike other lightning cooking meth- 
ods, this one does brown meats, though 
not richly. The cooker also does a good 
job on quick-bake cookies, but not on 
cake and bread. It is best used as a spe- 
cialized, speedy supplement to the reg- 
ular stove. 


New for the Handbag 


Whistle Stop. Whip out a lipstick 
—and call a cab. Lucien Lelong’s new- 
est lipstick case has a whistle on one end, 
two shades of lipstick on the other. Price 
for all three attention-getters: $1 plus 
tax. 

" De-Oiler. Oily skin gets a quick 
clean-up with a new type facial pad that 
is said to freshen without spoiling make- 
up. One square, pressed lightly against 
shiny areas, absorbs oil and soil. Each 
box of 300 squares includes a small scar- 
let folder to hold a purse supply. 

Slick for Grease. “Johnny-on-the- 
Spot” looks like a piece of chalk. It’s 
really a life-saver for gravy-in-the-lap or 
food-on-the-vest. Made from a special 
formula, it routs the most stubborn spot 
in 10 minutes. Johnny is packed in a 
lipstick-size case, Comes in 10¢ or 25¢ 
size. 

Miniature Manicure. Everything 
for nail care—cuticle pusher and cutter, 
24-inch straight blade, nail file, tweezers 
and scissors—folds away in a_ pocket 
knife-style manicure set. Imported from 
Italy, the “knife” has a simulated ivory 
case, costs $8, tax included. 

Stroke-on Scent. The leak-proof, 
spill-proof top on a new perfume dis- 
penser makes it a natural for purse-pack- 
ing. Only when the flacon’s gold-plated 
top is removed and the applicator used 
does the perfume come out. The dis- 
penser holds 1144 drams of Aphrodisia, 
Woodhue, Tigress or Straw Hat fra- 
grances. 
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Truthfully, it can be said the Domestic-ated woman holds a happy house- 
hold together. It may be by saving the seat of Junior’s trousers . . . or the 
pride her husband has in her ability to keep herself and home beautifully 
outfitted . . . even if the budget is limited. The modern Domestic Sew- 
machine brings new speed and ease to home sewing. Simple-to-use attach- 
ments are available to do everything from buttonholes and ruffles to 


darning and mending. Finger-tip controls, 


set by number, take guesswork 


out of thread tensions and stitch lengths. A 4-point material feed helps 
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BETTER SEWING) 


assure smooth, straight seams. Try these, 
and more of the new home sewing thrills, 
at your Domestic dealer. . . . Domestic 
Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
In Canada: 87 John Street, Toronto 2B. 


<q DOMESTIC'S FAMOUS SEWING COURSE—Your new Sewmachine 


includes a 92-page, fully-illustrated sewing handbook. 
With this complete home reference always at hand, the 
beginner learns quickly and easily, The skilled seamstress 
gets pointers on new tricks and short cuts. 
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, PRINCESS 
SLIPS 
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e INDERA keeps you 
snugly warm! Knitted f 
to fit, in cotton, cotton 
and wool or 100% wool! 
Patented No-Bunch, 
No-Crawil bottom bor- 
der . . . exclusive Sta-up 
shoulder straps! Adjusta- 
ble neckline. A size for 
every figure, and wide 
choice of weights and 
dainty colors. At stores 
throughout the nation! 
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Youthful Wisdom 


Little Peter came bouncing down to 
breakfast one morning and announced 
that he was so-o hungry he wanted two 
big dishes of Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal. 

Delighted that Peterliked something 
so nourishing, his mother put two steam- 
ing dishes before him. 

Peter cleaned up both, and then put 
down his spoon and said solemnly: 

“You know, Mummy, it’s funny how 
eating something so good takes your ap- 
petite away!” 

ADVERTISEMENT 








Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort | 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) powder, 
holds false teeth more firmly. To eat and talk in more 
comfort, just sprinkle a little FASTEETH on your 
plates. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Checks “‘plate odor” (denture breath). Get FAS- 
TEETH at any drug store. 


To Relieve Your 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you 
can relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this 
splendid recipe. It gives you about four times as 
much cough medicine for your money, and you'll 
find it truly wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it’s no trouble at 
all. (Or you can use corn srep or liquid honey, in- 
stead of sugar syrup.) hen put 2% ounces of 
Pinex (obtained from any druggist) in a pint bottle, 
and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full pint 
of medicine that will please you by its quick action. 
It never spoils, lasts a long time, and tastes fine— 
children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. 
For real results, you've never seen anything better. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredi- 
ents, in concentrated form, well-known for its quick 
action in coughs and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 











The Pinex Company,Fort Wayne,Ind. | 
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Religion 


Men at (God’s) Work 


If any recognizable skyline remains 
to Washington in 1970, the Washington 
Monument may no longer dominate it. 

High enough so its visitors can look 
down on the monument may soar what 
last fortnight Washington’s Episcopal 
Bishop Angus Dun described as a “stan- 
dard fair ... in stone and glowing glass 
that will tower above the Capital City”— 
the yet-to-be-built spire of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral. Specifically, it will tower 
288 feet upward from its site on a hand- 
somely landscaped 374-foot hill. 

Toward its place in the sky, the Ca- 
thedral now is moving once more. On the 
4lst anniversary of its ground-breaking, 
construction began again on St. Michael 
and All Angels’ 
month. 

Money & Men. The stone of the 
Patriots’ Transept to which Dean John W. 
Suter applied a silver trowelful of mortar 
was the first moved into place in the 
Cathedral’s walls since 1941. Actually, 
major efforts to complete the mammoth, 
liberalized Gothic structure have been 
at a halt since the early 1930s. First the 
depression stalled the fund-raising (over- 


Feast day late last: 


all goal: $24 million) of the National 
Cathedral Association, the organization 
formed as the Cathedral’s nation-wide 
parish. When money prospects began to 
brighten, World War II intervened, thiev- 
ing away needed men and materials. 

Already completed, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $10 million, are the head- 
piece and left arm of the cross in which 
the floor plan is laid out. The Patriots’ 
Transept will be the right arm. The stem, 
or nave, which will bring the floor length 
to 500 feet, will go up last. When finished, 
the Cathedral will be the world’s sixth 
largest. Bigger, in descending order, are 
St. Peter’s, Rome; Seville Cathedral; St. 
John the Divine, New York; Liverpool 
Cathedral, also incomplete, and Milan 
Cathedral. 

Conceivably, 15 years more may see 
the Washington Cathedral finished. How- 
ever, in view of past delays and mishaps, 
the Association would settle for 25. 


Heap Dry Bargain 


The Rev. Joseph Jones, United 
(Canadian) Church cleric and principal 
of the Indian Residential School, Mani- 
toba, was called on by a small delegation 
of expressionless red men. 

They wanted, they said, to join a 
church. Could they join, Mr. Jones? Even 
if, added one, they drank liquor? 

“No,” said Rev. Jones. In that case, 





. . . new start on construction of Washington Cathedral. (SEE: ... God’s Work) 
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Religious News Service 


With Almond Eyes. The Child 


Jesus has been painted in all racial | THE SHEBOYGAN BOOT . .. Zero 
guises, usually according to the ar- means nothing when you wear this 





Aue Sr Pa s : boot. Ankle-hugging shearling cuff! S “ 
tists own extraction. But this new Kitten-soft fleece lining! White, black Is YOUR 
painting of him as a Chinese was and brown. 


designed to bring him closer to His FAMILY READY FOR 


viewers, not to the artist, who is a 
Catholic priest serving in China— 
a white man. 





replied the canny aborigines, they would 
join the Roman Catholic church, where 
drinking wasn’t prohibited. Trapped but 
undaunted, Rev. Jones stuck to his ab- 
stentionist guns. 

But at its next meeting, the General 
Council of the Church rejected abstinence 
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not extend to Jews. 

In tones of outrage, the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith called on 
world Christendom to disavow the senti- 
ment of the Spanish—and presumably 
Catholic—churchman. 

Assurance. Ready for newspapers 
the same day was a calm answer from 
Francis Cardinal Spellman of New York. 
Said Cardinal Spellman: “. . . it is untrue 
to say that the ‘Christian attitude’... 
does not extend to people of the Jewish \\ 
race and faith. . . . Catholic doctrine fol- v\ \ 
lows the Commandment of God: ‘Thou \ 
shalt love . . . thy neighbor as thyself’. 
... This is the ‘Christian attitude’. It was MEN’S SAVOY OXFORD... in neat 
Catholic doctrine 2,000 years ago... leath in finish rubber, black or 


j * ai, brown, looks like a wing tip shoe... 
and will be forever. very light, comfortable, easy on and off. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 1901 
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water soft as rain 
costs so little! 





Sofiened water costs so 
little ... means so much! 
On washdays, it means less 
work ... less soap used ... and cleaner, 
whiter clothes. Washes dishes and greasy 
pans sparkling clean. Makes better coffee 
—retains the true flavor and color of vege- 
tables. Keeps your hands soft and lovely. 
And you come from your shampoo and bath 
without that sticky, soapy feeling! Your 
only operating expense—the cost of a few 
pounds of common salt. 

See your Fairbanks-Morse dealer today, 
or write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, IIL. 










A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES « STOKERS 

SCALES *« MOTORS + GENERATORS ¢ PUMPS 

RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES *¢ FARM 
EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 
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Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, in- 
stead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes—no 
*“‘numbers’’ or trick music. Some of our 850,000 students 
are band LEADERS. Everything is in print and pictures. 
First you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you 
how. Soon you are playing popular music. 
Mail coupon for our illustrated Free Book 
and Print and Picture Sample. Mention 

School of 


your favorite instrument. VU. S. aaac 
Music 10610 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. 10, 

N. Y. SOth year. BOOKLET 
—_—— ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 

U.S. School of Music, 10610 Brunswick Bidg., N. ¥Y. 10, N.Y. 
Please send me Free Rooklet and Print and Picture Sample. 
I would like to play (Name Instrument). 


Have you 


Instrument instrument? 





Name_— — 
Please Print) 


Address — — 
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Aviation 


| Short but Gruesome 


To some of the world’s best bear- 
growl interpreters, there seemed to be a | 
new note in the Soviet rumblings at the | 
Paris U.N. meeting. 

It sounded now as if the bear were 
backing away, instead of goading itself 
into a war mood. The change might mean 
that the bear’s political indigestion, had 
subsided. Or that his uranium claws 
showed sudden signs of being ready to 
use in a year or so. 

Or it might mean the bear had got a 
sobering whiff of some new ideas cooking 





on the U.S. Air Force’s front burner. 


Simple. For trail-blazing airpower 
theorists at USAF’s Air University, at 
Maxwell Field, Ala., had suggested that 
in a war with Russia now, the U.S. and 
Britain might get by (1) with a mere 370 
heavy bombers; (2) without any vast, 
costly, overseas ground operation; (3) 
without having to A-bomb Western Euro- 
peans held hostage by Red armies. 

Most surprising conclusion: Such a 
war should be over and won in 30 days. 

Col. Dale O. Smith, logistics expert 
and former A. U. research chief, explains 


| the theory in the current Air University 


Quarterly Review. 

If the U.S. has enough atomic bombs, 
he says, there is no sense in continuing 
alternative plans for TNT mass bombing 
—nor in sending thousands of bombers 
overseas, nor in piece-by-piece attacks on 
individual enemy industries. A constant 
operating force of 370 bombers can de- 
stroy all Russian population centers and 
industry in a month. And, with a “vacu- 
um” behind it, the Red Army will col- 
lapse. Occupation can be “token,” with 
more A-bombing if splinter resistance 
develops. 

Penetration. Even present day 
bombers can do this job, Col. Smith im- 
plies. New jet-fighters, hard to shoot from 
and bad at “stooging” around the skies 
while interception directions are worked 
out, probably won’t help the Russians 
better the top German score against U.S. 
bombers: one out of five. And with A- 
bombs, that isn’t enough. 

With new, faster bombers, the allied 
attackers would have an even greater 
edge. And if they need only 370, they 
can demand the best, fastest and most 
modern. Main cost: guilt for the slaugh- 
ter of perhaps 80 million Russians—an 
integral part of the “short war.” 


Sailor’s Choice 

Certainty that any war the U.S. had 
to fight would be short and small in its 
supply-requirements would be welcome to 
the Navy. But Navy isn’t certain. 

It is generally accepted now that 
Navy’s main and toughest war-task would 
be to maintain supply lines. And as Rear 
Adm. Charles B. Momsen, head of Navy’s 
anti-submarine planning, pointed out last 
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Sani-Flush is safe for use in toilet 
bowls connected to septic tank sys- 
tems. This is proved to your satisfac- 
tion in a scientific report. Write for 
it. Sani-Flush cleans and disinfects 
toilet bowls chemically. Leaves only 
odorless freshness. No scrubbing. 
Effective in hard or soft water. All 
grocers have it. Two handy sizes. 
The Hygienic Products 
Co., Department 477, 
Canton 2, Ohio, 


Sani-Flush 


KEEP ci or Stump of 


< 
TWO CANS (’ Guaranteed by >) 
HANDY _ Housekeeping 
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NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25c box and use as directed. 


TOMORROW 
ALRIGHT 


PATHFINDER 
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International 
Time-saver. USAF theorists give Russia 
30 days against atom, (SEE: Short .. .) 


week, in overseas supply there is still no 
substitute for the merchant ship—which 
brings the submarine at once into the 
picture. 

Knowing where the Germans left off 
in U-boat development, sub experts in 
Adm. Momsen’s special branch can esti- 
mate what the Russians have now. Prob- 
ably they have—in plenty—long range 
undersea craft, equipped with sub-to-sur- 
face breathing tubes, capable of 30 miles 
per hour submerged. 

Trap. To guard a low-volume, short- 
duration supply line against these might 
be relatively easy—in fact, easy enough 
to be a temptation. Said Adm. Momsen: 
“The idea of hoisting aboard a 30-day 
war ... I find slightly alarming.” 

Short-war plans would narrow de- 
fense to a single sea lane. And if the war 
ran over its schedule, Russian submarines 
could get in position to cut U.S. coastal 
and import lifelines—the supplies of oil 
and manganese, for instance. 

To preclude this means preparing in 
advance older, well tried means of clear- 
ing the oceans of enemy subs—blimps, 
chasers, mine-craft. And it means more 
and better merchant ship building. 

There are short-war U-boat tricks 
the Russians might try, like rocket-bom- 
bardment of U.S. coastal cities. About 
this, Navy worries only that panic might 
produce yells for city-protection, stall 
fleet strategy as it nearly did in the 
Spanish-American war. 


Whizzz! 


The Air National Guard is supposed 
to be ready for any emergency, so when 
Lt. George Gorman, 178th Fighter Squad- 
ron, saw a flying disk over Fargo, N.D., 
he went for it. Outrun in 30 minutes’ 
night pursuit (watched by airport off- 
cials), he gave up, reported the encoun- 
ter to USAF Intelligence. Their com- 
ment: “No explanation.” 
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Watch dogs, bird dogs, shepherd dogs, lap dogs—dogs of 
every size and breed—are proving in so many ways what proper 
care, and a food that nourishes EVERY INCH of a dog, can do! 

Your dog’s appetite, his looks, digestion, disposition, happi- 
ness, playfulness, strength, his entire well-being show the benefits. 
No wonder Gaines—that nourishes EVERY INCH of your dog— 
is America’s largest-selling dog food. 











Sports 


The Crowd... 


Baseball had never seen anything 
like it. With Cleveland’s vast Municipal 
Stadium largely responsible, the World 
Series drew 358,363 fans and $1.6 million 
in six games to eclipse the old seven- 
game total of 333,457 and $1.59 million 
set by the Cubs and Tigers in 1945. 

The fifth game at Cleveland drew 
86,288 customers—almost, but not quite, 
the largest throng ever to see a baseball 
game. Largest: 120,000 bewildered Ger- 
mans who watched two American teams 
play an exhibition in Berlin’s 1936 Olym- 
pics. 


.. the Series 


By the end of the third game Cleve- 
land led two games to one and sports- 
writers were calling it one of the dullest 
series of all time. 

Boston’s Braves, after taking the 
first, 1-0, dropped the next two by 4-1, 
2-0 scores. Both teams were off their bat- 
ting. Cleveland had accumulated only 17 
hits and Boston had a mere 15. The In- 
dians practically yawned going into the 
fourth game, at Cleveland. And when 
they won it 2-1 on manager Lou Bou- 
dreau’s first-inning double, scoring out- 
fielder Dale Mitchell, and center fielder 
Larry Doby’s homer in the third, it 
looked as if it were in the bag. 

Cleveland now led three games to 
one, needed only one more. Boudreau & 
Co. planned to pitch rapid Robert Feller 
the next day, figured to wrap the series 
up without ever leaving town. 

Up from Under. But on Sunday, 
the punchless Braves suddenly came to 
life, banged out 12 hits, including three 
homers. Before an astonished crowd of 





Victors. Indians Gordon, Lemon, Boudreau, Bearden can smile. 
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86,288 (see above) they laid into Feller 
—loser of the first game—in the first 
inning with a pair of singles and a home 
run, by third baseman Bob Elliott, whose 
three errors to date had threatened to 
make him the series goat. Mitchell 
homered for Cleveland in the next inning. 
But in the third, Boston’s Elliott hit a 
homer again and the Braves led, 4-1. 

The Indians rallied in the fourth to 
go ahead 5—4, but Braves catcher Billy 
Salkeld got a four-bagger in the sixth, 
making it 5-5. Then came the big 
seventh. Boston drove Feller to the show- 
ers and pounded three more pitchers for 
six runs before ancient Satchell Paige 
finally got them out. The Braves won, 
11-5, had a fighting chance. 

Next day, in Boston, however, it was 
all over. Banging out 10 hits, the Indians 
won 4-3 to take the series four games to 
two, become the 28th American League 
winner in 45 times since 1903. 


NFL: In the Chips 
When the Philadelphia Eagles of the 


National Football League set out on a 
western trip in 1933 they chartered a bus, 
went off to Pittsburgh, Green Bay, Wis., 
and Cincinnati with the players piled in- 
side and the luggage piled on top. 

Whenever they saw a likely restau- 
rant, they ate. Whenever they saw a likely 
high school field, they practiced. 

Last week the Eagles, and every 
other NFL team, were traveling in no 
more buses. Wherever they went it was 
by Pullman. Wherever they stayed, the 
hotel was the best in town. Club owners 
no longer were coaching, writing press 
releases and selling program ads on the 
side. And papa George Halas, of the Chi- 
cago Bears family, could scarcely remem- 
ber when he had to stand on street cor- 
ners giving tickets away to get a crowd. 

Rolling In. This year, marking its 
29th consecutive season, the NFL would 
draw nearly 2 million customers and $6 
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million dollars. And at least six, and 
maybe seven, clubs would make money. 
Professional football had come a long 
way from the day in 1902 when Connie 
Mack’s Philadelphia Athletics beat Pitts- 
burgh to claim the world championship. 

The secret, according to league com- 
missioner Bert Bell of Philadelphia, has 
been growth of inter-team rivalries, im- 
proved play and steady organization. 

Outlook. Bell is on record with pre- 
diction of a possible three-way tie in both 
eastern and western NFL divisions this 
fall—and in the East, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, and Philadelphia seemed intent 
on making that prophecy come true. 

But in the Midwest, the Chicago 
Bears, who have won the division title 
eight and the league playoff five times, 
were making championship noises again. 
With three straight wins over Green Bay, 
the Chicago Cardinals and Los Angeles, 
the Bears were out to make last year’s 
league win by the Cards look highly ac- 
cidental. 


Fish vs. Outboards 
What effect—if any—do outboard 


motors have on fishing? 

Last week the long simmering con- 
troversy was in the open. Sportsmen and 
fishing equipment manufacturers con- 
tended that the motors, with their waste 
oils and toxic combustion products, dis- 
turb fish and kill fish food. 

The Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica quickly disagreed, announced results 
of a poll of 35 conservation authorities 
which showed a two-to-one refutation of 
the charges. But only two of the answers, 
OBC admitted, were based on actual test. 

To clinch its case, OBC called on In- 
diana University biologists, who will con- 
duct experiments, make a preliminary 
report within a few months, 


Little Giant 


Every Sunday morning Volney C. 
Ashford, fortyish, dynamic coach at Mis- 
souri Valley College, meets his entire 
football squad, marches it off to church 
somewhere in Marshall, Mo. 

There for an hour and a half 40 
husky young men conspicuously occupy 
a bloc of pews, follow Ashford—who can 
and does preach an occasional sermon 
himself—through divine service. 

Last week, if they thought it impor- 
tant enough for churchly consideration, 
Ashford, his squad and _ football-mad 
Marshall had something special to be 
thankful for—or at least proud of. Valley 
was the outstanding small-college, foot- 
ball-wise, in the nation. It had 35 con- 
secutive wins to its credit and was shoot- 
ing for the all-time collegiate high of 39 
straight victories without a tie under a 
single coach. This record was established 
by the University of Washington from 
1909 to 1914. 

Five to Go. The Vikings began win- 
ning in the last game of 1941 when they 
beat Kansas City’s Rockhurst College, 
12-0. They won 9 straight in 1942 and— 
after time out for war—a set of 10 in 
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1946. Last year they took 10 more and 
two post-season games: from McMurry 
College of Texas, 20-13, in the Boy’s 
Ranch Bowl, and from West Chester 
(Pa.) Teachers, 26-7, in Tampa’s Cigar 
Bowl. So far this season they have rung 
up three more victories* and need only 
another five to top Washington’s mark. 

The Man. Credit for such a phe- 
nomenal streak in a small denomina- 
tional (Presbyterian) school begins with 
Ashford himself, a 1931 Valley graduate, 
ex-high school coach and civic- and 
church-minded leader who stresses funda- 
mentals and physical condition. 

Ashford, who took over at MVC in 
1937, makes his across-the-campus home 
a headquarters for Valley footballers, in- 
sists that they keep in training, makes 
any athlete who misses a tackle do a fast 
quarter-mile around the track. A star 
quarterback in his own day, he explodes 
his running attack from single wing and 
short punt formations, depends, for de- 
fense, on fast-thinking signal callers who 
are expert at smelling out enemy plays. 

Simon Pure. Perhaps most re- 
markable is Valley’s insistence that it 
pays no athletes to attend its liberal arts, 
science and music courses. Gridmen 
among the 552 Valley students (three- 
quarters of them boys) may work and 
hold academic scholarships but receive 
no more than $450 of a year’s normal 
$900 expenses. 

Valleyites explain that Ashford’s 
personality, his contacts with regional 
high school coaches (“They coach our 
system and send us their boys”) and the 
salesmanship of alumni and students do 
the job. There just aren’t, they assert, 
any under-the-counter payments. 

Support. Marshall (pop. 10,000) 
townsmen, who are busy with grain ele- 
vators, farm implements and feed on 
week-days, help fill Valley’s 4,500-seat 
stands to overflowing on week-ends to 
watch MVC dominate the Missouri. Col- 
lege Athletic Union—a conference of five 
central Missouri church colleges. 

Each spring Valley is flooded with 
requests for graduating MVC football 
men who plan to coach. Last year it sent 
seven to various high schools in the state. 
Says Alumni Secretary Wylie F. Steen, 
who thinks Valley men learn as much 
Christian ethics as football under Ash- 
ford: “We could have filled a dozen more 
such jobs.” 


Duck Boom 


Ducks may thrive on the inflationary 
trend this year. Meeting in New York 
last week, the National Resources Coun- 
cil of America urged an increase in the 
price of Federal duck hunting stamps 
from $1 to $3 to help decrease the num- 
ber of hunters (1.7 million last year). 

Proceeds from the sale of stamps go 
toward safeguarding and increasing the 
duck population. 


*Over Bethany (Kan.) 25-0; Kirksville 
Teachers’ College, 20-0; Ottawa (Kan.) U., 21-0. 
Whether the string would be 36 straight would be 
decided Oct. 15 against Central College of Fay- 
ette, Mo., which held MVC to a 27-14 score last 
year. 
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just another Stevens PLUS feature 
for value, dependability, looks 








CHECKERED 
FORE-END 


No doubt about it, Stevens 
rifles and shotguns give you 
more for your money. Tens of 


FEATURES PANELING thousands of shooters who demand 
top gun value and dependability know 

Usually FINE this. Stocks and fore-ends of beauti- 
Found Only On CHECKERING ful, durable, time-tested Tenite are an 
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added plus which give you highest qual- 
ity stock features and appearance on low- 
est priced Stevens models. Tenite stocks 
and fore-ends are durable and practical, too. They 
won't split, chip or crack under hard service . . . are 
moisture resistant and aren't affected by climatic 
temperature changes. 
Only Savage Arms —‘‘First in the Field’’— offers you 
4 these dependable, high value, low cost, Tenite- 
CAPPED stocked models. See them at your dealer's. Write for 
FULL free catalog. 


PISTOL SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
GRIP FIREARMS DIVISION 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





STEVENS Model 124 
12 Gauge Repeating Shotgun. A 3-shot “repeater” that's en- 


tirely NEW in design and sensationally low in price. 


STEVENS Double and Single Barrel Shotguns 
Models 311 (double) and 94 (single). 12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge. 
Thousands of shooters know the top value and dependability 
of Stevens single and double barrel shotguns. They offer you 
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First in tne Field 


quality gun features at lowest cost. 







STEVENS Model 22-410 


Over-and-Under. Upper barrel shoots .22 rifle cartridges 
— lower barrel, .410 shot shells. One of the most popular, 
practical guns ever built. 


STEVENS | 


’ PIONEERING BETTER GUNS 
AND GREATER VALUES SINCE 1864 
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| Executive Accountants and C. P. A’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 







Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C. P. A's examinations or executive accounting positions. 
Previous experience unnecessary. Persona! training under supervision 
of staff of C. P. A’s. Placement counse! and help. Write for free 
book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’’ 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 10393-H, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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START A BUSINESS 
AT HOME... 


Like John Lehman, Who Say 


8th & ST. CHARLES 




















“The complete Fyr-Fyter extin- 
quisher line gives me a steady 
income and real independence.” 


Yes, capable men like John Lehman 
will find an outstanding opportunity 
with Fyr-Fyter. You can be your own 
boss . . . operate in your own town and 
vicinity .. . build a permanent, steady 
income. No capital needed. We carry 
accounts, make deliveries, pay profits 
weekly. Thousands of prospects due 
to the vast need for fire protection. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Get detoils on Fyr-Fyter's famous 
soles kit... 


FYR-FYTER CO. Dept. 35-46, Dayton, Ohio 
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IT’S SO EASY 


TO REMOVE SNOW 


with Garden-All’s 
efficient Snow Plow! 
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Folder 
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This year be ready for snow before it starts to fall. 
The Garden-All Snow Plow (Utility Scraper) will 
handle all your snow removal jobs with speed and 
thoroughness. It does the work so easily and so 
efficiently that it’s a pleasure to use. The blade is 
adjustable for left, center or right cut; also perpen- 
dicularly. In winter the Utility Scraper is a snow 
plow; in summer you can use it for light grading and 
terracing jobs. It’s a very handy tool and it’s built to 
do a thorough job in every season. Garden-All, you 
know, supplies a tool for every lawn and gardening 
need for every season. See them all before you buy 
lawn or gardening power equipment. 


GARDEN-ALL TRACTOR, 
Dept. S, Liberty, 


INC. 






Indiana 








Special by Mail Order 


AFRICAN VIOLETS | 


“Pink Boome. tha a Lady,” 





Do you know how 
many people ordered $ 
these violets last year 


VIOLET-GRO at $1.50? Over 30,000 

Perfect potting soil Large size, ever-blooming and 
for violets, gardenias, very beautiful. Full of flowers, 
all house plants, 4% buds and leaves. Your choice 


of above 3 varieties sent for 
$1.00 or get all 3 for $2.75. 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay post- 
man C. O. D. plus 


leaf mold, % sand, 
4g peat moss. Does 
wonders for house 





Movies 





Weak Comeback 


Madeleine (My Favorite Blonde) 
Carroll won well-earned praise for her 
war service as a Red Cross worker over- 
seas. She deserves a better welcome back 
than her first postwar movie, An Innocent 
Affair (United Artists). 

This superficial husband-wife comedy 
rates a “B” on its strained script alone. 
But Miss Carroll is further handicapped 
by bad photography and below-par sup- 
port from Fred MacMurray, Rita Johnson 
and Charles “Buddy” Rogers. 


Green is for Whimsy 


For two years a playful Irish lepre- 
chaun has been cavorting on Broadway in 
the smash-hit musical, Finian’s Rainbow. 
Now another leprechaun has crossed the 
Atlantic to brighten up the movies. His 
name is Horace and he’s the focal figure 
of The Luck of the Irish (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). 

The Luck of the Irish was apparently 
meant to be the studio’s follow-up to last 
year’s delightful fantasy Miracle on 34th 
Street. The new film’s whimsy, unfor- 
tunately, is forced and lacks the delicate 
touch that made Miracle Academy Award 
material. But it still rates as a passably 
entertaining comedy. 

Into the Ireland of musical comedies 
(i.e., dog carts, thatch-roofed cottages 
and tenors singing Rose of Tralee) comes 
a young American newspaperman (Ty- 
rone Power). He’s on his way to New 
York to prostitute his talents for a big 
salary as a newspaper publisher’s ghost 
writer. But before he leaves Irish sod, he 
captures the fancies of a sweet colleen 


(Anne Baxter) and an elderly County 
Clare leprechaun (Cecil Kellaway). Pow- 
er arrives in New York, all right, but so 
do the elf and Annie. Between them, they 
save him from a fate worse than death. 

As the all-American youth, Power is 
simply Power. Miss Baxter and Lee J. 
Cobb as the publisher turn in their usual 
neat performances. It’s Kellaway’s film, 
however, and he makes the most of it. He 
bounces around with an impish look and 
a thick Irish brogue which some people 
will probably think is “cute.” 

To make sure it’s understood that 
The Luck of the Irish is a fantasy, Holly- 
wood, with its usual subtlety, tinted all 
scenes laid in Ireland a delicate green. 


Pulp and Parapsychology 


There is only one really new note in 
Night Has A Thousand Eyes (Para- 
mount). The word “parapsychology” is 
mentioned in one of the final reels. 

The movie was served, along with a 
roast beef dinner, at Washington’s plush 
Mayflower Hotel a fortnight ago. The So- 
ciety of Parapsychology was the host, and 
its chiefs defined the magic word as mean- 
ing that science which embraces a study 
of telepathy, “extra-sensory perception” 
and “mind over matter.” 

Some 450 Washingtonians, impressed 
by all the high-flown talk, watched the 
melodramatics of Night Has A Thousand 
Eyes in awed silence. Other moviegoers 
probably won’t even hear that word 
“parapsychology.” They'll accept the pic- 
ture for what it is, a pulpy thriller with 
some swift action, nice camera work and 
excellent acting. 

Edward G. Robinson plays a vaude- 
ville mind reader and mental marvel who 
discovers, to his horror, that he can see 
into the future. If he says a horse named 
Peer Gynt will win in the third, the horse 
is bound to win. That’s good. But when 








plants. $1 for 3 lbs., 
postpaid: 5 Ibs., $1.50; 
10 Ibs., $2.50. Also 
sent C.O.D. plus post- 
age. Owen Nursery, 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Dept. 19B-O. Clip 
this. 





postage. 
Return at once for full refund 
if not pleased. GIVEN with 
$2.75 orders: the start of 4 
different assorted color AFRI- 
CAN VIOLETS. Clip this. Or- 
der from OWEN NURSERY 
Dept. 19B-O, Bloomington, Ill. 





Power & pixie. The Irish call Kellaway a leprechaun. (SEE: Green is for Whimsy) 
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Russell & Lund. They live and love in 


spite of parapsychology. (SEE: Pulp) 
he looks into the eyes of his partner and 
true love (Virginia Bruce) he sees her 
dying in childbirth. That’s bad. 

Robinson heroically jilts the girl, but 
the gesture is wasted. She marries some- 
hody else and dies anyway, leaving be- 
hind a baby who grows up to be beautiful 
Gail Russell. 

Fate hounds Robinson from pillar to 
post, and his visions drive him almost to 
insanity. He peers into tomorrow and 
sees Miss Russell lying dead under the 
stars, and tactlessly tells her so. 

The police, suspecting that Robinson 
is making people die by strictly non-mys- 
tic means, move in on the case. There’s a 
spectacularly impossible finale involving 
a lion escaped from a zoo, guns which re- 
fuse to go off when someone presses the 
trigger, and a villain who materializes out 
of thin air. 

Robinson goes through his preposter- 
ous paces with superb authority, and Miss 
Russell indicates that she is learning a 
little more about acting. William Dema- 
rest is amusing as an incredulous detec- 
tive. John Lund, as Miss Russell’s love 
interest, does well. And Miss Bruce 
handsome and charming as always. 


Stull Worth Seeing 


Rachel and the Stranger (Loretta 
Young, William Holden, Robert Mitch- 
um). An _ enteftaining homespun film 
about love in the wilderness. 

Rope (Jimmy Stewart, John Dall, 
Farley Granger). Director Hitchcock and 
an expert cast polish a morbid theme to 
a high gloss. 

Pitfall (Dick Powell, Jane Wyatt, 
Raymond Burr). In this first-class melo- 
drama Burr, a newcomer, is the man to 
watch. 

Sorry, Wrong Number (Barbara 
Stanwyck, Burt Lancaster). A film of 
suspense that works up a fine lather of 
excitement. 


is 
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Troubled with 


DEAFNESS ? 


| —then you'll be thrilled with the new revo- 
| lutionary Zenith “75” Radionic Hearing Aid. 
| You can order it by mai 
penny. Let a 10-Day Trial* at home, at 
church, at business, prove it’s the finest 
hearing aid you can buy regardless of price. 


Saves you over $100.00. 


HEAR BETTER OR PAY NOTHING 


Light, compact single unit. Costs less than 
a cent an hour for battery consumption. 


Comes ready to wear. 
Council on Physical M 


Medical Association. Send postcard now 


(no obligation) for full 


how tens of thousands of hard-of-hearing 
men, women and children have found new 


joy and happiness with 
hearing aid. 


*Available on direct sales by Zenith Radio Corporation or 


its subsidiaries. 


l without risking a 









Look only to your 
doctor for advice on 
your ears and hearing 


Accepted by the 
edicine, American 
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RADIO CORPORATION 
HEARING AID DIVISION 


particulars telling 





this amazing new 


Dept. P1048, 5801 West Dickens Ave. 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
Makers of World-Famous Zenith Radios. Leaders in Radionics Exclusively for 30 Years. 





NOW You Can Have 


UT WATER QUICK) 


New Pocket-Size 
HOT WATER HEATER 





and **BOIL-QWIK 8 to work at once 
heating water for bathing, washing dishes 
clothes, windows, shaving, watering stock 
cleaning milk pails, 101 uses! Boils smal 


quantities much faster than average gas 
burner. No fires to build. Follow directions. 


Handy! Portable! Inexpensive! MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE. If not satisfied 
return within 10 days for full cash refund 


| THE ZEVEX CORP.. Dept. K-31 


11 E. Hubbard St., 


Boils Faster Than Gas! 
Place **‘ BOIL-QWIK "’ Portable Electric Wa- 
ter Heater in water. Plug in electric socket 


, 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 





i 


Just send your name 
° and address and we 
' will mail your ‘* BOIL- 
; QWIK’’.Onarrival 
pay postman $2.95and 
C.0.D. postal charges. 





ANY BOOK IN PRINT Fiery Smarting — 

















eal, children’s books, 


answer to your Christmas 
write now—teday! 


with complete direc- 
tions, 25c postpaid. 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 


ings. Send for Clarkson’s 1949 catalog. 
Write for our 
catalog. A short course in literature. 
The buying guide of 300.000 book lovers, The 


of minor 


Gf? ri |S 


Quick use of this soothing ointment 
gives wonderful relief. Keep it handy. 
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DOILIES 

iene: TABLECLOTHS 
GES BEDSPREADS 
Lae 3 E DGINGS 


AR, — Allin 


New Design Book / 
No. 1800, “‘Decorat- 
ing With Crochet” 


Dozens of beautiful arti- 
cles to make, big and little, 
delicate, colorful gift items 

for every room, everybody. 





etc. Guaranteed sav- 


creat illustrated book 


gift problem. Free if yeu 
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bi LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. 7, Shelby, N.C. 8 
Zs} Gentlemen: I enclose 25c coin (no stamps, please). Sendme * 
eS your latest new Booklet No. 1800 of Original Crochet Designs. 8 
‘ 
» NAME ° 
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CITY STATE ’ 

. THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. A. 
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Give your cakes, cookies, hot 
breads a happy lift with our 
Baking Soda—for over a 

hundred years it has been a 
standby of successful cooks. 


ARM & HAMMER 


OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA |: 









WAR SURPLUS 


NYLON 


THREAD KIT 


12 ASSORTED 
COLORS 
OR 6 BLACK & 











AVAILABLE 
For Home Use 


Amazingly Strong 
Parachute Thread 


(SAME AS NO. 60.) 


This genuine Du Pont Nylon 
thread is fine enough for delicate 
sewing and strong enough for sew- 
ing buttons. Used by professional mneedleworkers, for 
seams, hemming, quilting, tatting, sewing on buttons, 
all general sewing. Ideal for hand or sewing machine. 
it's double the strength of cotton. Act now to ts a KIT 
OF {2 JUMBO-SIZE spools of Nylon thread in AS- 
SORTED COLORS or A KIT OF 6 WHITE AND 6 
BLACK—at the sensational low war-surplus close-out 
price of only $1.69. Write TODAY. 


SEND NO MONEY — Test at Our Risk 


Just send your name and address. Specify ASSORTED 
COLORS or Kit of BLACK AND WHITE or 2 Kits for 
only $3.29. On arrival, deposit only $1.69 per KIT ($3.29 
for 2 KITS plus C.0.D. postage on our guarantee if you 
are not delighted return in (0 days and your money 
back. Cash with order, we pay postage. Only limited 
amount available. Order NOW. 


LEEWARD PRODUCTS, Dept. K30M 
189 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Radio 


Television on lee 


Last fortnight the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission issued a “freeze” 
order calling a halt to authorization of 
new television stations. Some 303 TV 
applications in 83 cities would have to 
wait “six to nine months—maybe less,” 
Chairman Wayne Coy said. 

The FFC’s reasons were mottled with 
engineering terms, but in layman’s lan- 
guage the order meant the Commission 
was pausing to survey the situation and, 
if necessary, revise engineering standards 
for television operations. Possible results 
would be changes in rules like the one 
governing distance between stations of 
the same wavelength (at present they 
must be 150 miles apart). 

Surprise. The announcement came 
so suddenly it caught television broad- 
casters without prepared comments. Some 
were irritated because the FCC hadn't let 
them in on the decision beforehand. In 
the long run, however, most thought it 
was wise. The suspension had no effect 
on the 37 stations now in operation, nor 
on the 86 under construction. The net- 
works still expected to link their East 
Coast and Midwest stations by year’s end. 

If the announcement made prospec- 
tive set buyers hesitant, Chairman Coy 
had this to say: “It’s like the fellow 
buying a car. If he’s the kind who is 
always waiting for a better car, he’s never 
going to buy one.” 


Polities on the Air 


Harry Truman’s ordinarily smiling 
face pulled down to a pucker and he 
rubbed his eyes. Fastidious Thomas E. 
Dewey fingered his chin as if flicking off 
a crumb. At an after-dinner speech or on 
a park bandstand, spectators would hard- 
ly have noticed it. But on television each 
little personal gesture was brought under 
close scrutiny in thousands of living 
rooms. 

Would television appearances win or 
lose many votes in the *48 election? Not 
likely. The Democrats’ $960,000 radio- 
television fund was being used mostly for 
radio; the other parties had similarly 
allocated their budgets. Every voter had 
access to-a radio, they reasoned, but far 
fewer (an estimated 10 to 15 million, in- 
cluding non-voters) to a television set. 
The power of television in politics was 
nonetheless evident. 

The Smile. On video appearance, 
Truman had the edge. “He has a nice 
smile and a nice, friendly manner,” said 
Helen Sioussat, CBS Director of Talks. 
Televised, he seems like a neighbor come 
into the living room for a pleasant chat. 
He is also a good ad libber. 

Dewey, on the other hand, is stiff and 
formal. “In all of Dewey’s television ap- 
pearances,” Mutual’s Director of Special 
Events, Jack Paige, commented, “he has 
been yery studied in his gestures, and 















New Casy Way 6 
DECORATE CAKES 


JUST LIKE 
PROFESSIONALS 


MAKES FLOWERS, 
LEAVES, NAMES 
AND OTHER 
BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 


‘4 omplefe ser 


sf ONLY 


3 BAGS SANITARY 
3. TIPS PLASTIC-LINED 


This amazing Cake Decorator will beautify your cakes 
with flowers, loops, borders, and names Squeeze the 
bag—that's all there’s to it! You need not limit these 
fancy tricks to pastries alone. You can decorate your 
salads and desserts—make dainty cookies—stuff celery 
with cream cheese—make hors d’oeuvres. Each set con- 
tains 3 plastic-lined bags which make it easy to do a 
cake with many colors. These bags are washable and 
durable! You also receive 3 tips each shaped differently 
so you can decorate the cake with various designs 
Directions on how to make decorating icing are included 
in each package. 


EXTRA GIFT. As an added gift for prompt action 


we will include a booklet showing unique decorating 
designs and ALSO an extra tip which makes beautiful 
roses with just two circles of icing. 














SEND NO MONEY. Merely clip ad and mail today 


with name and address. On arrival pay postman $1.00 


plus C.0.D. postage—or SAVE MONEY by sending 
cash and we pay postage! Your $1.00 back if not com- 
—— satisfied. 3 sets . . . only $2.79. Same guarantee 
10lds. 

LONDON SPECIALTIES — Dept. D30M 
8505 S. Phillips Ave. Chicago, III. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 

with our superb, rapid selling line of Christmas, Everyday, 

Birthday, Getwell and Personal Notes box assortments. 

Lovely cards both with and without the Bible texts. Learn 

about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN which adds -dollars 

to your profits . .. our exclusive CREDIT PLAN. 
rt 





and 
Send for full particulars—TODAY 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Box 9342, Dept. 27 - 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 










Finest HEAVY-WEIGHT 


PELL Lice 
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Warm fer Winter. Huge, direct- 
to-you volume saves you real 
money. Best genuine virgin wool 
and fine-spun rayon blended. 
WARM! Twill weave resists 
wrinkles, holds crease, gives 
amazing wear. Expert fashion 
tailored for perfect fit.{Zipper 
> front. Roomy pockets. Blue, 

) Tan, Sand, Lt. or Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray 
WAIST: 28-38 pleated or 28-50 plain. Order yours now! 


SEND NO MONEY Send only your name, waist size, 


Ist and 2nd color selection. Pay 
postman only $7.95 plus small postage. Or, send money 
and save postage. Money-Back Guarantee. 

LINCOLN TAILORS Dept. T-16 LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
‘ot ge and aid nature to soothe and 
eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


$12.50 
VALUE! 
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Karl Swenson. On the air, a chameleon 
with many voices. (SEE: Lizard) 


seemingly is tremendously conscious of 
the cameras. He appears too aware of his 
natural mannerisms which unfortunately 
he has attempted to eliminate.” 

Candidate Truman, said Paige, “ap- 
pears completely human at all times, 
completely at ease.” On radio, when he 
works without a script in his off-the-cuff 
appearances, “he has one of radio’s most 
convincing voices and the ‘homey’ quality 
comes through in vivid manner.” 

The Voice. But as the campaign 
swept to a finish (see Nation), Dewey 
had the edge on radio. Most radio experts 
agreed: His voice had vote-getting appeal, 
projected well, had excellent timbre and 
nice modulation (he once studied to be a 
singer). His polished manner at times 
sounded like CBS news commentator 
Lowell Thomas, his radio tutor. 

1952? This year, television was new 
to Presidential politics. In fact, TV stood 
in 1948 about where radio stood in 1920, 
when KDKA, Pittsburgh, sent out the 
first political broadcast (on the Harding- 
Cox campaign). But by 1952 a good tele- 
vision manner might well be a candi- 
date’s biggest asset. 


Voice of the Lizard 


The chameleon is a lizard with a 
peculiar talent: It can change the color 

eof its skin to fool its enemies. 

Translated into human form and ra- 
dio make-believe, Mr. Chameleon (CBS, 
Wed., 8 p.m. EST) becomes a staunch 
upholder of the law with even more re- 
markable talents. To track down the mur- 
derers who abound in radio, he not only 
disguises his physical appearance and 
voice, but also performs, as his aides ad- 
miringly proclaim, “that inner miracle 
that makes him take on another per- 
sonality.” 

For listeners, the miracle is concoct- 
ed of one part imagination and of nine 
parts expert dialectician Karl Swenson. 

Man of Voices. As Mr. Chameleon, 
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fast where you hurt. 





Adjustable ‘‘power 
without powder’ for 
eaccuracy with safety indoors 
or out. Regulation target type and 

weight; single-shot; .177 and .22 cal.; 
rifled barrel, safety. Shoots low-cost Super- 
Pells. $14.95 at Dealers. Literature on request. 








ut Your Building Costs 
with 
azing Multi-Duty Planer 


native lumber into smooth, worked building material... 
New BELSAW 905 Planer is 
a multi-duty machine built 
for every planing need. Takes 
rough lumber up to 12 x6 inches, 
turns out smooth, finished mate- 
rials for ALL your buildings. 

With simple, inexpensive attach- 
ments, your Belsaw Planer does 
the = “se , cee oe 

and Moulding — to produce ‘ail 

popular forms of worked lumber. 

POWER-FEEDS at 24-ft. per min- 
ute! Round safety cutterhead with three knives, chip break- 
er andspressure bar—Highest Quality at Lowest Cost. Send 
posteard today for FREE book, ‘‘How to Make Lumber.” 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO. A-1091 Field Bidg. 


315 Westport Road Kansas City, Mo. 






@ HURRY-rub in Ben-Gay for fast, soothing, gently warming 
relief! Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume Analgé- 
sique. Ben-Gay contains up to 212 times more methy] salicyl- 
ate and menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to every 
doctor—than five other widely offered rub-ins. Ben-Gay acts 


Also for Pain due to COLDS, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 





(F PETER PAIN CLUBS 


ANIC 








BARGAIN CATALOG 


25,000 beoks of all pub- 
lishers listed in our 54th 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages.g Old-time favorites — 
latest “‘best sellers." Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History, 
Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries and thou- 
eands of individual customers. end —— teday for 
our mew 1949 catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.”’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 108 
‘564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ulinois 














SOFT,SMOOTH HANDS 


Relieve redness, roughness, 
keep skin soft with fragrant, 
mildly medicated CUTICURA 
Soap and Ointment. Buy at 
your druggist’s today! 








WITH THE NEW 


VERI-small 


Powerful 


PARAVOX HEARING AID 


Amazing, national first-prize winner, new 
Paravox 1/3 size previous models. Weighs less, 
about 4-1/2 oz. with batteries, complete insingle 
case. Thin as a compact. Easy to use and wear. 
Clear tone. Great power. Economy, uses low- 
cost, easy-to-get, zinc-carbon batteries. Thou- 
sands, world-wide, use a Paravox. FREE booklet 
“How to Select your Hearing Aid’. Write 
PARAVOX, Inc.2013D E. 4th,Cleveland 15, Ohio, 
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THANK HEAVEN 
Can 


/ i 
feat Agata! 


a 
’ ns § HEARD EVERY 


WORD THE 
PREACHER SAID! 


“And oh, what 

a blessing it is! 

I miss nothing 

fees at Church or the 

P movies. Never 

need turn the 

radio on loud; 

Never ask peo: 

ple to repeat: 

“It all began 

when I filled 

out a coupon: A marvellous free book 
told me all about hearing loss. It told 
what modern science is doing for me.” 
You too, should learn the full facts; 
Send in this coupon today. 


ee er) 
Guaranteed by 2 
Good Housekeeping 
%, > 
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MONO-PAC 


Foremost One-Unit Hearing Aid 


FREE BOOKLET - MAIL COUPON 


I Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PT-10 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me FREE booklet of interest4 
ing new facts about DEAFNESS AND 
HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 


ih cahah dunaeedewhes 
Pn 6660dnb65s0s00000s 06iscedas eee 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It ad- 
heres to the plates only and makes a 
comfortable, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each 
application lasts for months. Not a powder 
or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. Neu- 
tral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and 
directions and we pay postage. Charges extra on C.O.D,. 
orders. Proved by 10 years of Consumer Use 


DENDEX COMPANY, Dept. 88-A 
2024 West 6th Street Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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SINCE THEY WERE BABIES— 


THE QUINTUPLETS 


always used this for coughs of 


CHEST COLDS 


The Quintuplets have always relied on 
Musterole to relieve coughs, sore throat 
and aching muscles of colds. No other rub 
at any price gives faster relief! Musterole 
also helps break up congestion. 

In 3 strengths: Child’s Mild Musterole, 
Regular and Extra Strong for grown-ups. 
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he is a suave headquarters investigator 
with a neatly-turned British accent. Actu- 
ally, Swenson is as American as Brook- 
lyn, where he was born. He perfected 
his Chameleon manner in his longtime 
role as Lord Henry, a British nobleman 
in the soap opera Our Gal Sunday. 

As a quasi-novelty in radio mysteries, 
Mr. Chameleon is patterned on psycho- 
logical suspense. The criminals know he 
is going to show up in some disguise, but 
go slightly balmy trying to figure out 
what it will be. 

Like the Rest. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Chameleon doesn’t quite get away from 
the hackneyed format of radio crime 
shows. The program is steeped in mur- 
ders and the usual complications. The 
crooks, though not always the typical pro- 
fessional hoodlums, spout the usual bro- 
mides. 

Listeners who like whodunits will 
probably like the program. And it seems 
likely to last on CBS—as long, at least, 
as multi-voiced Swenson doesn’t run out 
of disguises. 


Blackout 


“You won't believe this,” the CBS 
television announcer chuckled. And al- 
though some viewers winked at one an- 
other in disbelief, it actually was a fact. 

During a star-studded program in 
New York’s Madison Square Garden, tel- 
evised for the East Coast network by 
CBS, former strip-teaser Gypsy Rose Lee 
was introduced to a packed arena and 
the television audience. As she started 
her act, a burlesque on the strip-tease 
artist, the television screen clouded over. 
Viewers were tantalized by the cheers, 
guffaws, whistles and applause of the 
Garden audience, heard Miss Lee’s voice 
but couldn’t see a thing. 

As the picture cleared (right after 
Miss Lee’s act) announcer Doug Edwards 
explained: There had been no censorship. 
It was just a blown tube. 


International 
Gypsy Rose Lee. Televiewers missed the 
best part. (SEE: Blackout) 


Kentucky Grocery Store Owner 
Buys Reach-in Refrigerator 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“IT was spending 60c a day on my old- 
fashioned, inconvenient ice box,” says E. 
N. Stigall, owner of Stigall’s Grocery, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky.“’So I decided to install a mod- 
ern reach-in. I chose a Frigidaire because 
in my 30 years of dealing with my local 
Frigidaire dealer, Cayce-Yost Co., they have 
always been fair and square, both in sales 
and service. 

“My new? refrigerator not only saves 
money, it also does an outstanding job of 
keeping foods.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 


You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


Comite a Mole NO FLYING 


CT SET LULA SHELLS 


BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS >) 


75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $2.00 
delivered—send cash, stamps, check, money 
order. C.O.D. 21 cents extra. Money-back (© 
guarantee. Order early —NOW! 

POTTER, 352 N. Main, Sapulpa, Okla. 


MAKE $25 EVERY WEEK IN SPARE TIME 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS. oy oeesior is os 
can do it by mail on small capital right in your own home. 
The secret of mail-order success lies between its covers. Learn 


how easy it is to earn extra money. oo 


It’s so easy you smile when you learn how, 
On sale for first time for prepaid 


RAY-MAR DEPT. 9 4501 Oakmont St. Phila. 36, Pa. 








D 0 N’T suffer these 


miseries. Apply FAST- 
ACTION Rub A-535 where 

you hurt—Get blessed relief — 
feel better—FAST! 


*Take a tip from 2,000 other suffer- 
ers. 8 out of 10 wrote Rub A-535 
was BETTER than rubs, lini- 
ments or balms formerly used. 


Antiphlogistime 
GREASELESS...STAINLESS 


Rubs in quickly. 
Won't soil clothes. Try it. 


A-535 
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Books 


Best War Novel 


Irwin Shaw, in a quiet sort of way, 
is one of the most-remarkable young men 
in America. He was born in Brooklyn in 
1913, the son of a millinery salesman. At 
Brooklyn College he played football and 
wrote radio serials. Since college he has 
written several plays, including the suc- 
cessful Bury the Dead, and short stories 
of such merit that they have been in- 
cluded in each annual edition of The Best 
{merican Short Stories since 1939. 

In 1942 he asked to be classified 1A 
and entered the U.S. Army as a private. 
He served in North Africa, the Middle 
East, Great Britain, France and Germany. 
He now lives in New York City. 

The proof that Shaw is remarkable is 
his first novel, The Young Lions (Ran- 
dom House, New York: $3.95). It will be 
hailed, loudly and properly, as the long- 
awaited war novel of World War II. 

It is the story of how one German 
and two Americans went through the war 





Irwin Shaw. The victor loses as much as 
the vanquished. (SEE: Best War Novel) 


and of what the war did to them. Chris- 
tian is a ski instructor from the German 
Alps. Noah is an American Jew. Michael 
is a playwright who moved in an aura of 
grease paint, swank parties, and capri- 
cious love affairs. 

Steps to Desolation. Each is pic- 
tured first in his civilian environment, 
then through his long and painful meta- 
morphosis into a tough, experienced com- 
bat soldier. Their stories carry the reader 
through every facet of warfare, training 
camps, landings, battles, leaves and sev- 
eral major campaigns. 

The Army, whether German or Amer- 
ican, appears as a monstrous, evil net in 
which ordinary men are caught up and 
goaded by ignorant, sadistic officers and 
spirit-destroying surroundings into des- 
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Need a Sitter for your Setter 7 


That’s no way for a fine Setter to look, but he has worms—and 
thereby droops a tail. What he needs, more than a sitter, is a 
treatment with Sergeant’s SURE SHOT* Capsules. 


Thoroughly safe and dependable, SURE SHOT Capsules 
enable you to rid your dog of worms quickly and easily. For 
puppies, and small dogs weighing less than 10 pounds, use 
Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules. They do the same effective job of 
worming the little fellows. And try Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules 
(VITAPETS*) to build up strength after a siege with worms. 

Sergeant’s offers you a complete line of 19 reliable products 


for giving your pet the care he deserves. Each one is the re- 
sult of 73 years’ experience, research and testing by consult- 





ing veterinarians. That’s why, with dog owners everywhere, 
Sergeant’s name means better products for man’s best friend. 


| Sergeants DOG CARE PRODUCTS 


Reliable man with car wanted at once to call on 
} farmers. Wonderful opportunity. $15 to $20 in 
| aday. No experience or capital required. Per- 


manent. Write today. 


McNESS COMPANY 


Dept. 111, Freeport, Illinois 


INVENTORS 


| Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
| tor further particulars as to patent protection and procedure 
| and “Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-T Victor Building. Washington 1, D. C. 








| ( JUST A FEW DROPS OF 


3-IN-ONE!/ No MORE 
SQUEAKY 








<aiet Ob pg Mons o> 
aq + 


S” Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 
Y a, * 


Y 45 aoveanstd WE 


TM REG. US 


* There are many symptoms of worms. Do you know them? 
Sergeant's FREE Dog Book can help. Ask for your copy of 
drug or pet store, or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Virginia. 





* @® Polk Miller Product. “orp. 





The blade with 
the money-back 


GUARANTEE! 








Special Profits in 


Amuican (fpeiling 
Cards! 


AMERICAN GREETING 
CARDS pull repeat cus- 
tomers into thousands of 
drugstores. They'll do it for 
you. We create fast-selling, 
top-quality cards especially 
suited to your type of trade. 
Nationally advertised. Spe- 
cial display cabinets. Auto- 
matic stock control. Small 
space requirement. Regular 
service calls by salesmen. 
WRITE OR WIRE: 


AMERICAN GREETING 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Dept. 14, Cleveland 2, Ohio - Dept. 26, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
Be. y QUILTS 
AND COMFORTS 






COTTON BATTING 
— it's the choice of 
millions of quilt- 
wise homemakers 
throughout America. 


Each and every brand of Taylor-Made batting is 
“layer-built” with hundreds of gossamer-fine 
layers to give extra beauty, extra warmth,without 
extra weight. Made from springy new materials, 
every Taylor-Made batt is uniform in thickness, 
easy to handle, easy to quilt, cut to exact sizes 
and available in all popular weights and sizes, 
Whether you prefer the snow-white Morning 
Glory, the natural white Sanidown or the China- 
type Hongkong batt, you’re assured lovely 
finished work and extra quilting pleasure with 
Taylor-Made Layer-Bilt Batting. 


31 QUILT PATTERNS only 10¢ 


Taylor-Made's famous quilt pattern 
book with 31 beautiful designs in 
4 colors and with complete cutting 
charts gives a world of quilting in- 
formation suitable for experts or 
beginners. For your copy, send 
only 10¢ now to Dept. T-1. 












TAYLOR BEDDING MFG. CO. 


The World's Largest 


Taylor, Texas 


WALL STREET JOURNAL 


In times like these you need to keep 
up-to-the-minute on news affecting your 
future and the future of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
that may affect your income. You get the 
facts in time to protect your interests, or 
to seize quickly a new profit-making op- 
portunity. You are promptly informed on 
every meror new development relating to: 
Taxes, Prices, Inventories, Industries, Pro- 
duction Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
Marketing, Consumer Buying, Labor, 
World Trade, Finance, Government Buy- 
ing and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal is the complete 
business daily. Has largest staff of writers 
on business and finance. The only busi- 
ness paper served by all four big press 
associations. Try it for 3 months. Just 
tear out this ad and attach check for $6 
and mail. Or tell us to bill you. Trial sub- 
scription, $6 for 3 months (in U. S. and 
Possessions). Address: The Wall Street 
Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 


Nevada, Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8, Calif. P10-20 
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perate, hollow robots of destruction. The 
characters’ spiritual and moral mutilation 
is more shocking than their physical suf- 
fering. And, as Noah found, the man who 
rebels suffers far more punishment from 
| his own Army than from his so-called 
enemies. 

Christian, the German, is pictured as 
completely and as sympathetically as the 
| Americans. As a civilian he was no worse 
| than they. As a soldier, he was better. 
| He was less squeamish, killed more readi- 
ly because, in defeat, he had to. 

Poisoned Words. Shaw is a master 
of dialogue, whether it is the rough talk 
of soldiers or the chatter of a cocktail 
party high above Fifth Ave. His picture 
of a lunch in a famous Hollywood restau- 
| rant shames the conscience almost as bad- 
ly as his painfully real portrayal of anti- 
Semitism in the Army. 

This does not mean that Shaw has a 
Swiftian disgust for the human race. He 
has, on the contrary, a loving apprecia- 
‘tion of its virtues; his vilest characters 
have occasional moments of beauty. Cour- 
age, though put to the wrong ends, is 
beautiful. No reader will forget the tough 
American paratrooper dangling helpless- 
ly from a tree, a German rifle pointed at 
his heart. “I tell you what, Krautface,” 
he said just before the squeeze on the 





cept your surrender.” 
It is because Shaw is tender and hu- 
mane that his epic protest is so convinc- 





| supposed ends. 


High Tide 


ing. War is horrible and accomplishes | 
nothing. Armies in themselves defeat their | 


trigger. “You cut me down and I'll ac- | 





Nowadays it is surprising to find a | 
historical novel that is a little more than | 
seductive maidens and passionate adven- | 


turers cavorting to the tune of battles, | 


shipwrecks or other stock holocausts. 
Pulitzer prizewinner Esther Forbes’ The 
Running of the Tide (Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston: $4) is such an exception. 

It is the story of the shipping in- 


dustry in 18th century Salem, Mass. | 
The varied, energetic members of the In- | 


man family are the protagonists, stirring 
up the usual amount of trouble, romantic 
and otherwise. 

The author has a feeling for the 
period, grace enough not to choke the 
reader on details, even the courage to 
sidestep a happy ending. The novel is the 
Book of the Month Club’s October choice. 


They could have done worse. 


Never Say “I Know...” 

Daniel escaping unbitten from the 
lions’ den is not hard to take, even for 
smugly hard-headed moderns. 

But as for his meeting a live dragon 
in a Babylonian dungeon—there, scoff the 
skeptics, the ancients were dealing in 
myths. Indeed, didn’t the Biblical Baby- 
lonians who sculptured the Ishtar Gate 
team their dragons with another dream- 
monster, a wild super-bull? 

Recommended to such know-it-alls is 
a new book by Willy Ley, noted science 









‘Wellington 











~ the only original 
—famous for 50 years 


e with well-bore 
moisture trap 


e famed dry lip 


e comfortable 


bent shape Now 4 Sizes 


3] ° $450 ° $9 
Jumbo £350 


IMPORTED BRIAR 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., INC., N.Y. 


WITHOUT NEEDLE and THREAD 
NEW PLASTIC TAPE! Mends without sewing, as 
youtron! Quickly, aay mends holes, tears, snags, 
_ worn spots in shirts, Jouses, coats, dresses, trou- 
7, sers, underwear, hosiery, bedsheets, tow- 
$79 els, tablecloths, etc. Mends aresmooth and 
peat. Ne tumpe. Will not come off; state wash. 
ing, - bs man 
mending & darning. Save money! Sets ike wild! 
SAMPLES for AGENTS faxsccccis': 


whosend nameatonce. A penny posta 





willdo. Send nomoney, just your name. 


KRISTEE CO., 882 Bar St., Akron, Ohio 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to-protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
837-K District National Bidg. | Washington 5, D.C. 


D EAF NO BATTERY 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device Without BATTERY. No 
headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Feather- s] O 


light. Used by thousands. Send forfree informa- 

tion and names of happy users in your vicinity. 

AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 10 East 43rd St., (Dept. 785) N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
GET RID OF RATS 
utth Guaranteed RODAN 


Why let rats destroy your property, 
spread disease when it is so easy to 
\ kill them with RODAN—the only rat 
eee «6Ckiller that contains both DuPont 
ANTU (the deadliest rat killer avail- 
able to the public) and the scientific Walsh 16 
Ingredient Rat Bait! Laboratory 
tests show RODAN safe around pag 
animals and poultry—get a pack- ¥ 
age that contains enough to kill a 
thousand rats for only $1.00 from 
your dealer or mail coupon today. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. | 
Walsh Laboratories, Inc. 
510 West 76th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
MOONE: £6 Bocce anos cfOBcccccevess packages 
of Guaranteed RODAN at $1.00 each. 

O Send.......+..packages RODAN C. O. D 


Pn600060805006060.00060696440000 2005000460 
MN 06006 6-600000066000060 
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writer, called The Lungfish, The Dodo 
and the Unicorn (Viking; New York: 
$3.75). Alas, says Ley, for the scoffers: 
science betrayed them. Geologists found 
the bones of the super-bull—the aurochs. 
And there is good reason to think Daniel’s 
dragon really lived, too. 

In Ley’s book of myth-biology, Dan- 
iel’s dragon is in good company: sea- 
serpents; basilisk, giants and mermaids, 
all fascinating and some—real! 


Peace in a Nutshell 


Channing L. Bete, 40. a Greenfield, 
Mass., public relations counsel, caught a 
cold one day last spring and gave the 
cause of world peace a big shove forward. 
Bete believes world government can pre- 
vent war. He spent his day in bed writ- 
ing a book about it. 

Books on world government are apt 
to be heavy reading. Bete’s, called Cops 
or Corpses (Newell Pond Press, Green- 
field, Mass.: $1), can be read in 10-20 
minutes by anyone who can read. It is as 
persuasive as a bulldozer, as simple as a 
child’s story book. 

Each page makes just one point, il- 
lustrates it forcefully with a picture or 
diagram. Together, text and pictures tell 
(1) why a world government is the only 
way to stop wars, (2) what each reader 
can do to help set one up. 

If world government really is the 
only answer, Bete’s initial printing of 
1,000 copies deserves to be multiplied by 
at least 10,000. 


WHAT GOES ON WITHIN 
A NATION WOUD BE 
NONE OF THE BUS/NESS 
OF THE WORLD 
FOLICE FORCE 





Newell Pond Press 
...aworld police with power to do just 
Peace) 


one thing: stop wars. (SEE: 
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CONSTIPATION 


Brings DOUBLE Distress 
—Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 





Ever notice? Constipation often 


DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 
] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 


Feel right overnight—Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 










upsets both— bowel action and your 


‘stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 


logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you_need the 
double-action relief of Dr: Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 


pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


counters. 


CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE 


TRAVEL 


a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 


caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 


OS 3p. 
s EASICK. 







OTTAWA Buzz Master 


A faster brush cutter and 
| wood sawing machine. Pro- 
| pels itself while cutting 

saplings and brush.7 H-P motor. Many outstanding, 
| exclusive features. Available attachments: sickle 


bar, rotary tiller, sprayer, air compressor, snow plow and 
pulley for belt work. Thousands in use. FREE booklet. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-864 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


Nickel-Plated 


SCISSORS 


Hard-to-get forged steel 
NICKEL - PLATED 
SCISSORS. Very sharp. 
5” long. Securely riveted for 
long use. 2 prs. for $1 or 5 
prs. for $2, ae ag Guar- 
anteed to please or money 
refunded. Supply limited. 
Send remittance now to: 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
Dept. 55 Winchester, Massachusetts 


-ACTION Laxative 





MAKE up to 699 hoor 






DO RUG WEAVING AT HOME! 


Start your own wasinere at home weaving rugs, 
ore etc. Our RUG WE. BAVING LOOM turns out 
3 rugs every 5 No experience oe ! 
ens are time weavers earn $1000. and mor 
year, full time operators report 3 - 4 times chat 
amount. iéeai for handicapped poopie. Small in- 
vestment ae yon started. r Name and 


Address Y for FREE poonrr **WEAVING 
FOR PROFIT 


THE HOME WEAVING COMPANY 
_132 Oak § Oak S CO OZArk, Missouri 


CHRIST JAN 


Our Box of 21 Deluxe Scripture Text C bristmant folders 
makes people conscious that CHRISTmas is Christ's 
Birthday. Pay 1 L. & Sell at $1. Also see our complete 
Line of 20 Asso 

SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. Bex 3010 Shepherdstown, Pa 


HELP 
WANTED 


Men and women to take sub- 
scriptions for PATHFINDER dur- 
ing spare time. For details send 
your name and address to 


PATHFINDER 


Department W-2, PATHFINDER Building, 
1323 “M” Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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RIGHT TO A SECRET BALLOT...In 1855 New York 
City’s Mayor Wood feared that righteous groups would pre- 
vent his re-election. With the aid of hired ruffians and the 
assistance of corrupt members of the police force, many 
honest citizens were attacked and severely beaten as they 
went to the polls. Public indignation was so aroused at this 
abuse of democratic rights that Wood was put out of office. 


Thirty-one years before this memorable event, the United 
States Fire Insurance Company was organized. Its strict 
adherence to the principles of democracy has won it con- 
fidence and contributed to its long and successful career. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 1824 CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 














“He seems to have lost the old zest for 
hunting that he once had.” 


Bald Fact 


I parted my hair in the middle when 


young 
And viewed the result with much 
pride. 
I still wear the part in the middle, but 
now 


It’s something like three inches wide! 
—S. Omar Barker. 
oP. cat Pa 

Looks like the January furniture 
sales will include a lot of Washington 
bureaus. 

a 

The new “man-trapping” perfume is 

not to be sniffed at. 
eo a 

The question in Europe is_ not 

“What’s cookin’ ” but “What's done?” 
. . . 

If “as Maine goes so goes the na- 
tion,” there will be a lot of women in the 
Senate next year. 

See 

To most Germans, the new Russian 

currency looked like the same old Marx. 
i oe 

Henry Wallace is a natural for egg 
throwers: A scrambled thinker with hard 
boiled Commie supporters, he'll get fried 
on election day —but not before he 
poaches on Truman's votes. 

° ° © 

Russia operates under a system of 

blood, sweat and fears. 
a 

For matrimonial messes, too many 
women prefer a clean sweep with a new 
groom. 


De-fun-itions 


Statesman: Any politician you agree 
with. 
Utility man: Electricity in his hair, 


PATHFINDER 
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gas on his stomach and water on the knee. 
Installment credit: A dollar a day 
keeps the sheriff away. 
Communism: Living on the inStalin- 
ment plan. 


Inflation 


Sing a song of 12 pence, 
2 pockets full of rye; 
8 and 40 blackbirds 
Baked into 2 pies. 
—2 poets 
+ o . 
A few investigations when there is 
no election in sight would help, too. 
Many a pumpkin-head gets lit up on 
Hallowe'en. 
. e . 
When Stalin agrees, there’s more 
than meets the “aye.” 
Even a fish probably lies about the 
bait he stole. 


Quips 

Only the Wallace crowd passes the 
hat at its rallies, and what gets us is how 
Wallace can keep that mystical, far-away 
expression while counting the take.— 
Buffalo News. 

~ + ° 

Not only is whale meat a buy at 35¢ 
a pound in Seattle but for reinforcing 
a foundation garment there’s nothing 
handier than the bone.—Portland Ore- 
gonian. 

. - . 

You can lead men to a conference 
but you cannot make them think.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 

- e . 

In Ohio a circus elephant ate $117.45 
in cash—as under inflation that’s hay.— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Safe bet is that the expatriate who 
wants to go home isn’t a Russian.—Dallas 
News. 
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NOW... LIGHT 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Ray:0-Vac LEAK PROOF batteries 
stay fresh for years ! 


(because they're sealed in steel ! ) 






© 1946 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY. MADISON. wis. 
RAY-O-VAC, CANADA LTD.,. WINNIPEG, MAN 
. 


See how much more you get 


in these truly modern batteries. 
Each Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof 
starts with a powerful, well made 
battery. Then... 


1. Steel bottom is added. 
2. And a steel top. 
3. Next—multiple insulation. Nine 


layers of protection against cor- 
rosion. 





4. Last—a steel jacket. This com- 
pletes an air-tight seal, to stop 
corrosion and keep the battery 
fresh and powerful. Only Ray- 
O-Vac builds batteries with all 
four of these safeguards. 


FLASHLI‘ 
BATTE! 


REG. US. PAT.OFF 


GUARANTEE on every Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof: ss 
“If your flashlight is damaged by corrosion, | BS Ask for 


leakage or swelling of this battery, send it to 


us with the batteries and we will give you FREE x 
a new, comparable flashlight with batteries.” <: Ray 0 Vac 


SSS Es Seo leak Froots 


Buy Spares ... Uhey slay Tesh 
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“| enjoy Chesterfields 
because theyre really Milder ” 


“JOHNNY BELINDA” 


A WARNER BROS. PRODUCT 


i re 


LY... | smoke Chesterhield | 


0 FARMERS 


WI 


(FROM A SERIES OF STATEMENTS BY PROMINENT TOBACC 
I have done business with Liggett & Myers 
for over 40 years. They buy the best crops in 


the house at the auctions. 
I am exclusively a Chesterfield smoker. 


I think they are the best cigarette made. 
(MWhin. Mh owl 
TOBACCO FARMER, NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 


ot eu a (/OOLER SMOKING 
BETTER TASTING 
ALWAYS MILDER SX 


Alvays Boy (SHESTERFIELD 


RIGHT COMBINATION + WORLDS BEST TOBACGOS 


‘ 
Copyright 1948, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. Pathi 





